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There sounds arustling im the standing corn; 

There hangs a bright-cheeked apple on the bough; 
Aad later lingers now the tardy morn, 

And evening shadows gather sooner now, 


One crimson branch flames ’mid the maple woods, 
One red leaf hides amid the woodbine’s green, 

And clean-raked flelds Me bare, where lately stood 
The tawny grain amid the summer scene. 


Blue gentians show 'mid meadow grasses sere, 
And, frown the stubble, shrill the crickets sing; 
A requlescat o’er the dying year 
All sounds seem sadly chorusing. 
— ee 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ERHAPS it was fortunate that Sir 
| Jobn was so sleepy on this particular 

evening, for before the next one came 
the clall was filled with visitors, and Isabel 
could only bestow very cursory attentions 
upon Mr. Chalfont. Only two rooms of 
any importance were vacant—one which 
was always called “Mr. Marlingford’s 
room,’’ and another which upon this occa- 
sion was reserved by Miss Grantham’s 
special instructions, for a rather important 
personage, Viscount Edyvean; but with 
these two exceptions the Hall was full, for 
all the other guests who had been invited 
to do honor to the young heiress’ coming ot 
age had arrived, and Sir John in his hospi- 
tality, had crowded the old house almost 
too much, 

‘‘What a good thing it is that aunt Pren- 
dergast couldn’t come, papa!’ remarked 
Isabel to her father, in the peaceful hour 
before dinner when all her guests were 
safely shut up in their rooms engaged in 
dressing. ‘If she and the girls had come 
there .eally would not have been a place 
where we could put them. Every room is 
full, excepting Lord Edyvean’s. I hope he 
will not disappoint us—he is such a dear 
old fellow. 

“My dear, of course your godfather will 
be here on your birthday,” responded Sir 
John. “You have kept a good room for 
him, I hope ?”” 

“The one he had when he was here two 
years ago—the pink room ; every other one 
is tull,’’ 

“Except Gerard’s, my love,” suggested 
Sir John. 

“Oh, yes—except Gerard’s of course !”’ 
Isabel’s tone was slightly impatient. “I 
should think he might have come to-day, 
4s it Was arranged he should, instead of 
lelegraphing that he will come to-morrow. 
I can’t bear people who do not keep their 
4ppointiments,’’ 

“Pervaps he had business,’ Sir John 

Suggested with becoming mildness, for his 
daughter's expression was not of the most 
siniable, Just then she was heartily wish- 
‘ng that Gerard Marlingtord would some- 
Low contrive to keep away from the Hall 
allogether ; but she knew him too well to 
believe that he would doso, and the knowl- 
edge chated her. 
_ “If he has business it is nothing more 
‘portant than playing billiards with that 
borrid Mejor Shorthouse. Gerard ought to 
be ashamed of himself tu wake a friend of 
Such aman. 1 believe he is no better than 
one of those dreadful swindling blacklegs 
Whom Thackeray was so fond of writing 
about. He is a regular Captain Rook.” 

“I thought you said he was a Major, my 
love ”” said Sir John innocently. 

The good-natured little Baronet was 
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rather stupid sometimes ; he knew more 
about dogs and horses than about books 
and their authors, as Isabel knew. So now 
the cloud that had been gathering on her 
face, dispersed in a merry laugh. 

“So I did, papa dear—it is all the same. 
Well, as I was saying, what a good thing 
it is that aunt Prendergast couldn’t come ! 
She and the girls would want a whole suite 
of rooms to themselves. What is that?” 

“That’’ was a loud sound in the hall, as 
of an arrival, and Isabel, taking a step 
towards the door, stopped short with an 
expression of utter dismay. Alas, she had 
reckoned without her host! The plump 
Misses Prendergast, and their more plump 
mamma, accompanied by the retinue that 
Stephen Keere had described to his wife, 
were at that moment entering the hall. 
Isabel, as she went forward to welcome 
them, felt as though chaos had come again. 
And here was Lady Prendergast effusively 
begging her not to trouble—“any corner 
would do for her and the girls,”’ 

“Of course you are full, my love, 1 know 
—quite full—I knew you would be—I said 
so! But pray don’t give yourself any con- 
ceri about us. Perhaps you can find just 
one room for the girls. And, you kuow, 
any little corner will do for me,” 

The mere idea of Lady Prendergast in a 
corner was enough to bring a smile to lsa- 
bel’s face, so emphatically did the lady’s 
personality contradict the modest estimate 
of her requirements. But, trying to con- 
ceal her dismay, she welcomed them, and, 
having taken them up-stairs and disposed 
of them in the best way she could, she 
sought her father in the library, in which 
room he had taken refuge as soon as he 
had managed to free himself from the effu- 
sive embraces of his nieces and the volu- 
ble greeting of his sister. 


Dinner had been postponed for half-an- 
hour in consequence of this unex pected ar- 
rival, and Sir John would probably have 
been halt asleep by the fire had not Stephen 
Keene come in and brought some papers 
which it was necessary that the Baronet 
should at once look over. Isabel, in her 
mingled excitement and annoyance, gave 
him butacurt greeting as she turned to 
her father. 

“Papa, whatam I todo? Is it not tire- 
some? I am really at my wit’send, Itis 
too bad of aunt Prendergast to take us by 
surprise like this, after saying so distinctly 
that she could not possibly come. There 
is not a room in which I can put them.” 

“Where have you put them now, my 
love ?’’ speaking as though the ladies in 
question were 80 Inany bundles or baskets, 

“[ have put Marian and Syivia Carr to- 
gether—they don’t mind—and given the 
girls Marian’s room; but 1 have had to 
give aunt, Gerard’s room—there is absolute- 
ly no other. And he is coming to-morrow, 
too !’’ 

Isabel, having given this statement of 
the case, stood frowning perplexedly, and 
Sir John looked at her helplessly, while 
Stephen Keene, behind the paper which he 
was pretendiag to examine, was hiding an 
amused smile. Isabel, chancing to glance 
at bim as she thus frowned and pondered, 
brightened suddenly. 

“Oh, Mr. Keene, you see the terrible di- 
lemma lamin! Do you think tuat Mrs. 
Keene would be so very guod as to come Ww 
my rescue ?”’ 

Astonished, Stephen stared atthe young 
ladv—what could Nelly have to do with 
the arrival ot Lady Prendergast, and the 
scarcity of bed-rooms at the Hall? But he 
replied that he was sure his wife would be 
only too pleased to oblige Miss Gractham 
in any way she could. 

“Jt is so good of you to say that,” cried 
Isabel gratefully ; and Mrs. Keene is so 
kind, that I feel sure she would not mind 





obliging me.” 








“But what do you mean, my dear ?’’ in- 
terposed Sir John. “it’s all very well, but 
you can’t expect Keene to trouble his wile 
to do Heaven only knows what to please 
you. You don’t mean to send the folk 
off to Bramble Farm, I hope ?”’ 

“That is just what I do mean,” replied 
Isabel wilfully—‘‘one of them at any rate. 
If Gerard doesn’t like it, it can’t be helped 
—he should have come at the proper time, 
and then he would have been in possession 
ot hisown room. Mr. Keene do you think 
you could give Mr. Marlingford house- 
room at night until some of our visitors 
leave’ It would be so very kind if you 
could !’ 

Stephen replied that his wife would be 
only too pleased to oblige her, and that 
everything should be done at Bramble 
Farm to make Mr, Marlingford comtorta- 
ble. In return he received warm thanks 
from both father and daughter, and such a 
bright smile of gratitude trom the brilliant 
gray eyes of the latter, that Marcus Chal- 
iont, entering the room at that moment, 
was quite astonished, and fell to wondering 
what the recipient could possibly have 
done to merit it. 


Stephen’s business being over a few min- 
utes’ later, he left the room, followed by 
Sir John. This left the lovers to them- 
selves tor a precious five minutes—a privi- 
lege which they had not enjoyed for nearly 
four-and-twenty hours. And, as she knew 
perfectly well that her lover had hurried 
down-stairs for the express purpose of see- 
ing her, Miss Isabel deigned to be very 
gracious to him, although she did not let 
sentiment obscure the practical aspects of 
the situation, of wh h she favored him 
with a rapid outline, winding up by say- 
ing with a sigh : 

‘I’m sure thatif Mr. Keene had not been 
here I really don’t know whatI snould 
have done.”’ 

“Ob, that is Mr. Keene, is it ?”’ Marcus 
Chalfont said curiously. “I wave often 
heard Sir Jon speak of him. Hoe isa fine- 
looking fellow.”’ 

“Oh, yes; papa thinks a good deal of 
him; and, indeed, so do [! He is our 
agent, you know, and manages sverything. 
And he has sucha pretty young wite— 
papa raves about her. You must go with 
me to Bramble Farm to-morrow morning, 
when I goto thank her. It is very kind of 
them, isn’t it? They are going to give 
Gerard Marlingtord house-room at night 
until somebody goes away from here, and 
leaves a room at liberty. Aunt Prender- 
gast and the girls bave crowded us hope- 
lessly. Wasn’tit a good thought of mine 
to ask Mr. Keene ?” 

“Awfully good, darling !’"—and Marcus 
Chaltont looked es if he really thought so, 
The tarther Gerard tinds himself from you, 
the better I shall like it.” 

“I thought of that,’’ confessed Isabel, 
with a light laugh and a blush ; and then, 
as Sir John’s step was heard approaching, 
she slipped from his embrace and moved 
across to the door. “All the same, dear, 
you must not forget that I am to marry 
him, you know,” she said softly, over her 
shoulder, and then vanished. 

Stephen Keene, walking swiltly home- 
wards, received a sudden check. He had 
just reached the bend of the lane which 
brought Bramble Farm within sight, when 
he was startled by a muffied groan. It was 
atthe very spot where Le had stumbled 
against the senseless body of his wife on 
that snowy night. Tbe memory of it flashed 
across bim vividly as he looked about him, 
peering keenly with his sharp eyes, for the 
March night was lowering and cloudy, 
with a pale watery moon, which was just 
then obscured. Crouching down against 
the stile and huddled up in a heap was the 
figure from which the groan proceeded. in 
a stride the young man was across the nar- 
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row lane and had laid his hand upon the 
crouching figure. 

It started, growled something unintel- 
ligible, the cloak dropped, a battered hat 
fell to the ground, and there was revealed 
the gray hbrir, wrinkled face, and bright, 
watery eyes of a little, withered, shrunken 
old man. He was cold and travel-worn, 
pitifully shabby, and woefully hungry- 
looking, and yet iu his face, figure, and 
expression there was something incongru- 
ously laughable. Big, broad-shouldered 
Stephen Keene, looking down at the queer 
little figure whom his abrupt touch had 
thus disturbed, pitied its evident misery 
and forlornness, although at the same time 
he felt an irresistible inclination to smile. 
For a moment he gazed at the wizened old 
face and bright, watery eyes which stared 
apathetically back at him ; then he said 
with rough kindness, and giving a slight 
sbake to the shoulder upon which his hand 
atill rested : 

“Hallo, old fellow! What’s the matter? 
Anything wrong—eh ?’’ 

“Eh?” The voice, shrill and cracked, 
hac something in it almost as comical as 
the face. 

“Anything wrong?’ Stephen repeated, a 
little louder. 

‘Go forth, traitor! Ha, ba—you’re foiled ! 
Do you blanch, then? I care not for my 
spirits if my legs were not weary. To-mor- 
row, in the battle, think of me, and fall thy 
edgeless sword! Ha—at last we meet !’’ 
And then the voice feil to a murmur, and 
the old man collapsed again. 

“Why, the old fellow’s cracked,’’ mut- 
tered Stephen, perplexed, and involuntari- 
ly talling back—‘amad asa hatter! Here, 
hallo, I say, what’s your name—ebh ?”’ 

He emphasized the inquiry with a vigor- 
ous shake ; and, roused by it, the old man 
staggered to his teet and stared at his ques- 
tioner, this time less blankly. Stephen re- 
peated the question. 

“Come—what’s your name, old fellow, 
eh ?”’ 

“Tippety-witchet !’ muttered 
man. ‘Tippety-witchet.”’ 

‘What?’ cried Stephen, bending down 
the better to hear. ‘‘What do you say ?’’ 

This time the reply was slightly more in- 
telligible, for it was : 

“Timothy Twitchett. Yes, that’s my 
name. Timothy Twitcbett—-that’s my name 
—at your service, sir.” 

Stephen, standing looking down at the 
shrunken form of Timothy Twitchett, was 
forthe moment divided between amuse- 
ment and perplexity. He hardly knew 
what to do with his strange companion ; 
but of one thing he was certain—he could 
not leave the old tellow crouched up by 
the stile to face the bitter March night. He 
pondered for a few minutes, and then 
made up his mind, Nelly would be per- 
fectly willing that Bramble Farim should 
shelter—for the night at least—this <juer, 
halfcrazy old creature he thought. So he 
said cheerfully : 

“Look here, old gentleman ; don’t you 
think you had better come home with me 
forthe night? Itis getting late, and you 
are too tired to go on to--wherever itis you 
are going.’’ He had paused midway in the 
last sentence, expecting to be helped out, 
but he was disappointed, for ‘Timothy 
Twitchett made no attempt to enlighten 
him as to his destination. ‘You can go on 
in the morning—you'll be more fit then. 
Come along ; it isn’t far.” 

He had expected to be answered by re- 
monstrance, or thanks, atany rate, ut he 
received neither. The old man imutely 
yielded to the hand laid upon his shoulder, 
and, suffering himself to be turned to wards 
Bramble Farm, shuttled slowly and pain- 
fully along, showing neither gratitude nor 


the old 





surprise. Inthe same way, when the house 
was reached, he followed Stephen across 
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the hall and into the warmth and bright-— 

ness of the sitting-room ; only when he > 







































was seated by the fire, clasping and un- 
clasping his wrinkled hands, and blinking 
his eyes at the glowing blaze as if in half- 
unconscious appreciation of its comfort. 

“I hope,” Stephen muttered to himselt, 
standing for a moment to watch the ol: 
man, after glancing quickly around the 
room and seeing that Nelly wus not there 
—‘I hope the old gentleman won't take it 
into his head to set fire to the place or him- 


self. Shouldn't be surprised, though—be | 
is about tar enough gone for it—in one way | 


if not in another ;”’ for be had made up bis 


mind that his queer old guest was either | 


half mad or considerably more than balf 
tipsy. ‘Look here,’ he said aloud ; ‘I’m 
going to 100k formy wife ; make yourself 
comfortable until I get back—sha’n’t be 
more than a minute.” 

The old man half raised his head and 
nodded, and Stephen, giving hima good-¢ 
humored nod in return, left the room. As | 
the door closed, Timothy Twichett, as 
though the sound of its slam had roused 
him, slowly rose to his feet, and, unbutton- 
ing his long, draggled coat, unwound from 
avout his neck a wisp of soiled, discolored 
handkerchief, dropped both it and his bat- 
tered t at upon the floor, and let his long, 
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Quietly and steadily she uttered the 


| defiantly, balf-entreatingly upon ber ques- 
| tioner. He started ; his twitching lips fell 
apart as though words strove in vain to 
| reach them, and then be sank slowly into 
the chair bebind him. With a sudden 
| movement the gir! fell upon her knees be- 
fore him, and, snatching his shaking hand 


| in both hers, pressed it beseechingly to her | 


| breast. 
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words, and her large eyes were fixed half- 
, is it?” 


Did he tell it you ?” 
“No,”’ replied Nelly quite taintly. “What 


“W by, it’s about as queer as he is him- 
self. I declare I thought at first that he 
said Tippity-witchet, and was having a 


game with me. But it’s Timothy ‘Twitchett, 


it appears."’ 
“That is nearly as funny.” 
“Quite, I think. Well, look here, Nelly, 


"you'll see the old fellow, won't you? Let 


“Oh, Timothy,” she cried passionately — ‘him have as much as he can eat and drink, 


mercy upon me if you ever loved me, when 
you were a!most the only friend I bad in 
the world! What has happened since you 
and I last saw each other, I cannot tell you 
now—he will be back directly ; but in say- 
ing that Stephen Keene is my husband I 
speak the truth. Oh, do not tell him what 
you might, I entreat you! Be merciful to 
me—the little girl you used tolove! He 
loves me, and I love him—let ine be happy 
a little longer ! 
three months yet, and every hour and min- 
ute of that time has been like heaven to 
me. He is all the world to me; it he was 
to turn from me, even for a moment, I 
should die.”” She raised the hand, which 
she still held, to her lips and kissed it. 





unkempt locks of gray bair fall about bis 
juaint apple cheeks and over his lined fore- 
head. lft Stephen Keene could have seen 
is expression as he looked slowly round 
the room he would have known that he 
was wrong in both his suspicions, for ‘Tirm- 
othy Twitchett was neither crazy nor in- 
toxieated. His thin lips twitched as he 
thus looked about him, and bis blue eyes 
grew moist, and a tear fell upon his wrink- 
led hand. 

‘Then the door opened, but it was not to 
admit Stephen. He had supposed that his 
wife was in the kitchen, and had gone 
there to see her, while it chanced that she 
was up-staira. She had heard her hus- 
bands entrance and his step across the 
stone-floored ball, and had come flying 
down to meet him. So quick were her itm- 
pulsive movements, she was half across the 
room and in the tull glow of the ruddy fire- 
ligbt before she saw that it was not he who 
stood betore ber. ‘Then she recoiled, and, 
reeling, leaned against the tanle, with one 
band outstretched as though to keep off the 
old man, while Timothy ‘T'witchett, seeing 
her, stared blankly tor a moment, anc 
then, catching in his, the extended, rigid 
fingers, broke out into a weak, pitiful 
laugh. 

“Why, Nelly !" he cried, his voice ris- 
ing toashrill pipe. “It is Nelly !’’ 

The girl drew back with a half sup- 
pressed shriek, and, snatching her hand 
away averted her face witb «a shudder. The 
horror, fear, amazement, and shrinking, 
which her expression and gesture showed, 
were more forcible than any words. The 
old wan’s wrinkled handa, which shook as 
he held them out to grasp hers, fell to his 
side again. Hie face had been joyous, 
fond, exulting ; now, it was downcast, de- 
sponding, wondering. 

“Nelly,”’ he said ruefully, taltering, and 
moving a step forward, ‘‘what is it, miny 
dear? Haven't you a word to sav to old 
Timothy, Nelly ?" 

“How did you come here ?”’ she asked, 
her hand upon her heaving breast, as she 
foreed out each word with a gasp. “Quick ! 
He will be back. Tell me?” 


“See, 1 kneel to you, I pray to you! Oh, 
dear Timothy—dear old triend, say you 
will be merciful to me tor my husband's 
sake. Ob, promise me 1’ 

She sprang to her teet, ber whole body 
quivering as she turned her eyes to the 
door, for outside Stephen’s tread was audi- 
ble. He called her name ; his hand was 
on the knob, when she felt a tear drop on 
her hand, and the next moment it was un- 
steadily carried to Timothy Twitchett’s 
lips and kissed. She knew that he had 
pledged himself. She whispered over her 
shoulder as she drew her hand away: “Ke 
member, you have never seen or heard of 
me before to-night !’"—and then Stephen, 
entering, saw only that the figure of his 
strange guest was huddled in the chair by 
the fire, much as be had left it, and that 
Nelly was looking down at it pityingly. 
She turned quickly towards him, and in 
her face he saw only curiosity and ques- 
tioning. 

“Why, Nelly, there you are !’—and he 
kissed her, not noticing that his caress was 
barely returned, and that she shuddered. 
Stephen’s mind just then was full of the 


behalf. 
added ; and then said: ‘Do you see, my 
dear ?” 

“Yes, Who is he ?” 

“That's more than I know.” Stephen 
her a little farther away. 
queerest old subject [ ever encountered, 


know. Lucky thing I chanced to see him, 





morning, I 
leave him there, poor old feliow, so I 


bring him here with me.” 
“Ob, yes, ves 1" his wife cried quickly. 
“Of course, little wornan. 


tion. 


himself, that is ; 





“I was brought here, my dear,”’ replied 
the old man, evidently sorely puzzled, and 
looking at her uneasily. “If was brought 
here tive minutes ago, Nelly—by the master 
of the house, | suppose it was. I’ve had 
bad luck since you and I parted, my dear 
—which wasn’t your fault, I know, and 


only what I expected—I've been cout of an | 
engagement and have had to rough it. | 


Now I'm on tramp."’ 

“Well ?" she said. 

“Well, that’s all, my dear. | haven't 
slept in a bed or tasted proper food for 


nearly a week ; and to-night I think the | 


cold and hunger together turned me queer, 
I should bave been dead by the morning 
most likely, if the gentleman hadn’t found 
me down by the stile, and brought me 
bere. I'd better stay here tor the night, he 
said, and we'd see how I feltin the morn- 


ing. ’Tain’t many that would do that much | 


for such a poor, old, broken-down fellow 
aslam—eh? A kick and an oath—that’s 
tue sort of meat that’s cut for tramps, Nelly, 
as I’ve told you often, ny dear, haven't 1? 
Do you live here 7’ 

“Yeou”’ 

“Yes ?’’ said the old man, surveying her 
doubttully, and evidently halt doubtful as 
to how she might receive any words of his. 
“Well, it’s a fine old place to live in, too, 
my dear. And the gentleman who brought 
me home, Nelly? Who is he 7’ 

“He is my busband."’ 


| eracked."’ 

| «J don’t think so, Stephen.” 

} Don't you? But then you 
spoken to him.” 

| “Yes, T spoke to him--a word or two 

| when I found him here.” 


well you might’”--and he laughed. 


| tipsy either ?"’ 

| “Oh,no; Iam sure he is not! 
| quite sensibly to me.” 

| “Well, you know best, of course, my 
| dear,’ said her husband, quite satistied, 
| although he glanced rather doubtfally at 
| the figure by the fire, which seemed to- 
tally unconscious of their presence, and, 
indeed, of everything except a certain ani- 
mal enjoyment of the warmth. “{f you 


| 
! 
' 
| say he is all right, of course he is, although 


I must say that to me he seemed to be off | 


his head. And, as for talking sensibly, 
you should have heard him when I first 
spoke to him and roused him up. He 
| Spouted like a good one !" 
| “Spouted ?”” 
| ‘Rather—called me all the traitors and 
| villains he could think of ! 
actor, I suppose.” 
“Very likely.”’ 
“He's a queer one, whatever he is,”’ ob- 
served Stephen, with another glance at the 
subject of conversation. “And his name? 


He's been an 





“dear Timothy, listen to me, and have 


I bave not been his wife 


old man, and he was anxious to enlist his 
wife’s sympathies in Timothy Twitchett’s 
“I’ve been looking for you,” he 


dropped his voice toa whisper, and drew 
“tle’s about the 


Nelly, and that’s the fact. I found him 
crouched down by the: second stile in the 
lane--close by where 1 tound you, you 


for, otherwise, he’d have been dead by the 
verily believe. I couldn't 


thought the best thing I could do was to 


I knew you'd 
say so,’’ returned Stephen with satistac- 
“Tn the morning we shall learn who 
he is and where he is yoing—it he knows 
but I rather doubt it. J] 
'faney that he’s either half tipsy or half 


haven't 


“Of course you wondered whe he was, as | 


) “And | to be ill. 
| so you don’t think the old chap is queer or | 


He spoke 


for 1 believe he’s half starved, and teil one 
of the girls to make him up a bed some- 
where. You'll get on with him better 
than I shall, for upon my life I can’t look 
at bim without laughing. You don’t mind, 
do you?” 

“No, no !” cried Nelly quickly, and with 
an eagerness which her husband tailed to 
notice. ‘I will do everything, Stephen, to 
| make him comfortable. Don’t wait, dear ; 
there is nothing but what I can do. Didn’t 
you tell me that you must speak to 
Reuben betore supper about one of the 
horses ?”’ 

“Ot course I did—I declare that queer old 
fellow has put everything out of my head! 
I’ll go and see it now, while you look after 
him. “By the way, I’ve a piece of news 
for you and a message from Mias Gran- 
tham, but they will both keep till supper- 
time. Mind you give the old man as much 
as he can eat—it won’t hurt him.” 

And with that Stephen Keene left the 
room, thinking how like Nelly it was to be 
so eager and ready todo all she could to 
make that forlorn and miserable old man 
comfortable.”’ 

“What «a noise Hester would have made 
over it’ he thought; and really there was 
no doubt that she would, he reflected, for 
had she not absolutely objected to Bramble 
Farm giving shelter to his Nelly herself? 
Hiow strangely she, his wife, had been 
brought under his roof, he thought, as he 
made his way around the house to the 
stable-yard ; and how oddly too bad this 
poor old Timothy Twitchett been brought 
there. And to-morrow there would be 
somebody else. He wondered what Nelly 
would say at the idea of having in a sense 
to play hostess to Mr. Gerard Marlingford. 

It was half an hour or more before 
Stephen got back to the house. He had not 
hurried, thinking that he would give his 
wite plenty of time to dispose of the charge 
which be had left her; and he hadlingered 
long enough, it appeared, for when he 
entered the sitting-room he saw at a glance 
that Nelly was alone. 

She was crouching down upon her knees, 
her arms flung upon the seat of a chair, 
and her face bowed on them. She had not 
heard ber busband enter, and he, hearing 
what seemed to him to be a murmur of his 
name, followed by a tearless,strangled sob, 
was across the room in a moment, and had 
lifted her to her feet. 

“Why, Nelly, what is it, my dear?" 

“Nothing—nothing.’’ She shivered as 
he held her, and moved as though to get 
away from him ; then checked the impulse 
and broke into a laugh, pressing ber hands 
over her eyes. ‘I amntired,’’ she went on, 
“and cold, I think: I keep shivering so. 
Don't notice me, Stephen. I grew tired 
and sleepy waiting tor you. T believe I 
was dreaming horrid dreams. Sit down, 
dear, and let us have supper. You must 
be hungry; and didn’t vou say you had 
some news for me?’’ 





But Stephen just then was not thinking 
of supper, or of Miss Grantham’s message 
either, He looked at his wite anxiously ; 
ber fair face was pale—very pale; and her 
great eyes glittered strangely. 





Somehow 


- | Nelly to-night was Nelly as he had never 


| seen her before, 
“Why, Nelly, I hope you are not going 
Yon are as pale as you were the 
day IT found von inthe snow. You don’t 
feel ill, do you?” 

“T11? Of course not,’ she auswered; 
) and turcing away from bitm, she began to 
| busy herself with the supper-table, 


“Tl am 


| wou'tit? 





quite well—quite : only my head achesa 
little. It will be better presently. Tell 
me your news. Did you say Miss Isabel 
sent me a message?” 

“Yes, but that will keep for a little while 
Ifow did yon get on with the 
old gentleman ?”’ 

“Very well; but we will talk about him 
presently. You torget Iam curious. What 
is your news and what is Miss Isabel’s 
message ?"’ 

“Curious? I should think you are!” 

He was pertectly willing to follow her 
lead, and certainly did not notice how 
eagerly and anxiously she bad tried to 
avoid the subject of Timothy Twitchett. 
But he remonstrated, when, instead of tak- 


| ing her seat at the table, sbe knelt down by 


the fender, and 1@aning her arm on his 
kept her eyes turned to the fire. 














“Don’t you want any supper, Nelly.” 

“No, I’m not hungry; tea was so late, 
you know,” she replied. 

“Late? Why, it was half an hour earlier 
because I had to go tothe Hall! That old 
tellow hasn’t trouble d or. frightened you, 
has he my dear?” 

No, no; poor old man, how could he? 
Give me Miss Isabel’s message, Stephen- 
Somehow I don’t feel inclined to talk until 
1 hear what it is.”’ 

Thus adjured, Stephen delivered the 
message at once, adding toit as many ot 
Miss Grantham’s tnanks and pretty 
speeches as he could call to mind. 

“She will be here in the morning to talk 
it over with you, Nelly,” he concluded— 
“to be sure that you can manage it. But I 
told her that I knew you would be glad t. 
oblige her. You’ll have a chanceof seeing 
what Mr. Marliogford is like. You were 
so tull of questions about him the other 
day.” 

“Yes,” Nelly assented abstractedly. 

“I must say I think it’s pretty cool ot 
her to send bim off, ifshe must send any- 
body,’’ Stephen added with a smile. “It 
hardly looks as if she cares much about 
him, does it.” 

“No,” Nelly once more assented in the 
same absent way. 

“Jt’s rather a good thing ihat she didn’t 
take it into her head to quarter Lady Pren- 
dergast and her daughters upon us while 
she was about it, isn’t it?’’ 

“Very,” Nelly returned as before. 

“Why, Nelly,”—and Stephen put his 
hand upon her shoulder and bent forward 
to look into her abstracted face—“what’s 
the matter with you? Yousay ‘Yes’ and 
‘No,’ but you’re in a dream ail the while. 
I don’t believe you heard two words of 
what I have been saying. Did you now?” 

“Of course 1 did.’”’ She lightly passed 
her hand over her torehead, laughed and 
sprang to hex teet. ‘I was thinking, that’s 
all, and—and wondering what { could do 
for the best, you know. Of course I am 
glad to oblige Miss Isabel, and of course | 
will try to make Mr, Marlingford comfort- 
able if he comes here. It will be notrouble 
since he will not be here in the day time. 
I will give him the best spare room. W hen 
is he to come ?”’ 

“He is timed to arrive at the Hall some 
time to-morrow, I believe.” 

“And we shall have him here by the 
evening, then. I wonder it he will wanta 
sitting-room? If he does, he can use the 
best one, don’t you think? We are so sel- 
dom in it, and we shall not want him 
here.” 

“Ob, no, we sha’n’t want him with us 
Stephen assented readily. “But I don’t 
think you need trouble about a sitting- 
room. it may be only tora week or two, 
you know, until some one leaves the Hall. 
And then it is only at night, and not over 
much of that, I expect, unless he means to 
be on his good behavior, and takes more 
sleep than he is accustomed to.”’ 

“Will he keep late hours, I wonder, 
queried Nelly. 

She was standing now by her husband's 
chair, watching his face and the fire by 
turns. Both her manner and her voice 
were very quiet, but her slender hands 


| were tight clasped together, and her eyes 


glittered, and in her pale cheeks a spot ot 
vivid scarlet was beginning to burn. 

‘Late bours!"’ Stephen laughed. ‘Early 
onesare rather more in his line, I fancy. 
But that needn’t affect us, Nelly, for we 
can let him have one of the door-keys. 
He’ll ride toand from the Hall, I suppose. 
I must see about a loose box for his horse 
in the morning, by the way. I don’t think 
he troubles himself to walk more often 
than he is obliged.”’ 

“What is he like, Stephen ?’’ questioned 
Nelly slowly. ‘You did not tell me.’’ 

“Oh, all right as far as looks go—a very 
handsome fellow indeed! He and Miss 
Isabel would make a good pair in that re- 
spect, if in no other.” 

“[ hope they won’t make a pair in any 
way, if what you say about him is true,” 
Nelly rejoined, and then was silent as she 
stood with her hand resting on her hus- 
band’s shoulder, her eyes fixed dreamily 
upon the fire. Presently she broke the si- 
lence by saying : 

“Stephen, I—I bave been thinking, dear. 
Don’t you think that we might keep him 
here altogether. 

“What? Mr. Marlingtord ?’’ he cried, 
astonished, his mind naturally harking 
back to the last subject of conversation. 

“No—no, no!” Her hand impatiently 
tapped his shoulder. ‘Not Mr. M arling- 
ford—that old man.”’ 

“What, that old chap!’ Stephen laughed 
and thea grew grave again. “What put 
that into your head ?’’ 

“(He is so weak and feeble, poor old fel- 
low! No one could look at him and doubt 
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that the time when he could earn his living 
is long past. Besides, he is not used to 
hard work. You were right—he has been 
an actor, Stephen.” 

“J thoughtas much. When did he tell 
you 80 sad 
" «He spoke of it to-night. But it isalong 
while—months—since he had an engage- 
ment, and since then he has lived he hardly 

knows how. He is tramping, doing any 
odd job he can get, and, after all, only 
starving at ‘t, poor old fellow! He told 
me that he had 1.ot slept under a roof or 
had a good meal for a week ; and he is pen. 
niless.’” 

“Poor old fellow !’’ said Stephen pity- 
ingly. “I’m sure [ would do anything I 
could tor him, Nelly—and it’s like you to 
want it done, my darling girl—but as to 
keeping him here altogether, that wants a 
good deal of thinking over, doesn’t it? 
The old man may not be—well, exactly 
honest, you see,”’ : 

“Oh, yes, he is’ she said eagerly. ‘That 
is—l am sure he is, Stephen. Besides, 
dear, we—you could watch him a little 
until you were quite satisfied.” 

“Well, yes, so I could,” he assented 
slowly. “But, even granting that, what 
could he do, my dear? You don’t mean 
to put him to wash up the dishes and cook 
the dinner do you ?” 

“Ot course not; but there are other 
things that he could do—jobs in the stables 
and the garden, and so on—don’t you 
think he could? And there are plenty of 
spare rooms, and his food would make no 
difference, and he would be satistied with 
almost no wages, I am sure.”’ 

“Oh, yes, that wouldn’t make much 
difference, I dare say. But what makes 
you want to keep him here ?”’ 

‘1 am so sorry for him, Stephen. I think 
how dreadful it will be tor him to go away 
from hee in the morning not knowing 
where be will sleep at night or when his 
next meal will be eaten. Poor old man.”’ 

“But, my dear girl, you forget—he may 
have Iriends,”’ urged Stephen. 

“No; he has none—not one’”—N elly’s 
arin stole around her husband’s neck, and 
her cheek drooped against his—“not one in 
the whole world! Ob, dearest, he is as 
lonely and friendless and helpless and un- 
cared for as 1 was that dreadful gnowy 
nigbt when you found me! Be as good to 
him as you were tome. Let him stay here 
because 1 ask you.” 

“Nelly !'’ Her voice had broken into a 
sob at the last words, and her husband, ris- 
ing quickly, put bis arm around her and 
turned her tace to the light. Great tears 
were glittering on her long lashes, and he 
fondly kissed them away. “Crying about 
it?” he said, tenderly rallying her. “Why, 
what a tender-hearted little goose you are ! 
Of course the old fellow shall stay if you 
wish it. You may adopt half-a-dozen or- 
phansif you want, too, only don’t cry—I 
can’t stand that.” 

“Oh, thank you, Stephen! She kissed 
him as eagerly as she might have done had 
he granted her the greatest tavor in the 
world, and half laugbed through the bright 
drops which again shone in her eyes. “You 
are so kind ; I thought you would say ‘yes.’ 
Aud you need not be afraid about him, 
dear, indeed. I am quite sure he is hon- 
est.” 

“We'll hope he is, and that the best 
Spoons and that big silver tea-pot that you 
4aré sO uncommonly tond of, are all safe,”’ 
he returned jokingly. “But 1’m atraid I 
can’t expect to pick up two angels una- 
wares, Nelly.” 

‘Am I one ?’”? she questioned wistfully. 

“To me, at any rate.” 

‘There are two kinds of angels they say;’’ 
and Nelly shook her head. 

“Tiere may be two score as far as I am 
concerned, since you are the only speci- 
én I @ver saw or want to see.” 

“Ah, suppose that by-and-by you find 
that I belong to the wrong kind, and that 
— — are draggled ?’ said Nelly ser- 
ous y. 

But Stephen Keene only answered with 
a laugh—he was not fanciful. They did not 
*s41n speak of Timothy Twitchett, who, 
exhausted as he was, had not yet fallen 
asleep in the comfortable bed prepared for 
—_ i; but spoke of Isabel Grantham and 

er birthday festivities, and then of the 
‘na Whom it was said she was to marry-— 
Mr. Gerard Marlingford. 





CHAPTER X. 
(J\HERE, what did I tell you? Isn’t 
Nelly Keene lovely ?” Isabel Gran- 
enh pe nor triumphantly, turning with 
r t smile 2 

Chalfont. a 
Banc had just paid her promised visit to 
me Farm, and thus spoke as they 
m4 re turning out of the white gates. At 
© farmhouse door Nelly’s graceful figure 








in its plain serge gown and white apron, 
was standing, a s!.aft of pale sunshine 
touching her fair face and the coiled masses 
of her beautitul brown bair. Mr. Chal- 
font’s keen dark eyes thoughtiully followed 
Isabel’s involuntary glance back at her. 

——— she is very handsome,” he admit- 


“She is nothing of the kind !” wilfully 
cried Isabel. “That is not the right word 
to apply to her—you may keep it for me 
when you feel complimentary. She is what 
I called her—lovely! 1 wish I had asister 
like her.”’ 

“You are a generous girl, Isabel !"’ said 
her lover with involuntary admiration. 

‘Because | can admire beauty in others?”’ 
responded the girl with a laugh. “How 
méan you men must think us! Itisn’t 
that we won’t admire it when we see it, 
but that we are more fastidious about it— 
that isall. And no one could help admir- 
ing Nelly Keene. I think she has the 
Sweetest face I ever saw. And she is a 
lady—there is no mistaking that.”’ 

“I suppose so ; yes, in manner, at any 
rate,” Mr. Chalfont assented rather ab- 
sently, so absently, indeed, that the bright 
eyes of his lady-love noticed his abstrac- 
tion. She asked him briskly what he 
looked so solemn about. 

“T can’t help thinking, Isabel, that I have 
seen Mrs. Keene somewhere.” 

“It is hardly likely, I should think a 
and Isabel arched her black brows. ‘You 
never haunted the syivan shades of Hollo- 
way, did you ?” 

“I dun’t know that I ever wasthere. Did 
shé live there ?”’ 

“So she has told me. Perhaps you have 
seen her in the City. She used to go back- 
wards and forwards tor her work, I be- 
lieve.” 

‘‘Was she a work-girl, then ?” 

‘Yes, poor girl, after her parents died ! 
She was a seamstress, or somethink of that 
kind, | believe ; but you would not think 
it to look at her now, would you? You 
may have seen her, of course, and, if so, I 
don’t wonder at your remembering—she is 
too pretty to be forgotten.” 


““Yes,’’ Marcus assented rather absently ; 
I certainly must have seen her somewhere, 
and I suppose it must have been in that 
way. And yet i don’t associate her with a 
mere chance meeting!’ Then, changing 
the subject, he asked: “And so it is all 
signed, sealed, and delivered, Isabel ?”’ 

‘Ob, you mean about Gerard ?’~—and 
Isabel laughed. “Ob, yes, they will ex- 
pect him to-night. Iti very kind of them 
both, and a great biessing, | am sure, for 
with aunt Prendergast and the girls on 
my hands, I know that I should have been 
fairly out of my wits by this time. So he 
will tind that he has two places at which to 
take up his quarters.’’ 

“At what time is he due ?”’ asked Chal- 
font. 

‘“‘Really I don’t know. His telegram did 
not mention any time. [ut, it he bad in- 
tended to catch any particular train, he 
would be sure to miss it.’”’ 

‘And then your party will be complete?” 

“Indeed it will not. You torget the 
greatest feather in my social cap, Lord 
Edy vean.”’ 

“] suppose he is sure not to disappoint 
you?” 

“Oh, quite sure! He is my godfather, 
you know, and bas always promised that 
he would give me something pretty when 
I was twenty-one. Why, you don’t want 
him not to come, do you Marcus? | think 
he is just the dearest, handsomest old man 
in the world.’’ Miss Grantham delighted 
in glowing adjectives sometimes, 

“The best old fellow in the world,” said 
her companion heartily. ‘You can’t like 
old Edy better than I do, darling. He has 
been a good friend to me.”’ 

‘“Hlas be ?"’ cried Isabel, with a flush and 
an eager brightening of her gray eyes. ‘I 
didn’t know that—l thought you were 
merely formal acquaintances, Oh, I shall 
like him better than ever now !" 

‘*The best friend in the world !’’ Marcus 
repeated with energy ; and would have 
been better still had he been a rich man in- 
stead of almost a poor one. What little 
standing and position 1 have I owe to him. 
For a young man like me, with my own 
way to make in the world and in society, 
the friendship of a man who is known as 
he is, is invaluable.”’ 

‘Does he know you are down here?’ 
Isabel gave ber lover’s arma slight squeeze, 
and himself a glance of kindness and con- 
gratulation which was as good as a speech. 

“Oh, yes! He knew as soon as I had 
contrived to fish my invitation out of Sir 
John. But that is all he does know as yet, 
Isabel.’’ 

“Well ?’’ queried the girl. 

She knew that he was alluding to the 
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and irascible Sir John was for the present 
to know nothing, and her bright look was 
an encouragement for him to go on. 

Marcus Chalfont was a straightforwar2 
man, and he believed in the Socratic 
method—naturally—so he said at once— 

“Isabel, don’t you think we had better 
tell him ?” 

“Do you ?”’ 

“Ido. I have been thinking it over, and 
I do Now, it is pretty evident that, 
although Sir John likes me well enough 
now, he certainly wouldn’t like me in any 
other character.”’ 

“Dear old daddy! How dreadfully he 
will storm,” said Isabel, with undutiful 
flippancy. 

“Of course he will; and although I am 
perfectly resigned to that, still, it would be 
as well to have a friend at court if possible. 
Don’t you think so?”’ 

“Would Lord Edyvean be a friend at 
court?” asked the girl rather doubtfully. 

“Certainly he would.” Mr. Chalfont be- 
gan tosum up the facts of the case in a tor- 
ensic manner. ‘To begin with, old Edy is 
a8 romantic a man as ever lived. Why, I 
have seen him cry over a novel a dozen 
times, and they say that when he sees 
pathetic plays his sobs are audible from the 
stalls to the back row of the pit.”’ 

‘“‘What nonsense!’ cried Isabel with a 
laugh. ‘“{ don’t believe it.” 

“Well, I give it to you tor what it is 
worth—I don’t pretend to vouch for its 
accuracy. Well, to continue—I know that 
he would do a good deal for me, and he is 
very fond of you, isn’t he ?’’ 

“I believe so,’’ 

“Of course he is, Then he has pretty 
strong influence with Sir John ?”’ 

‘‘Nobody,” declared Isabel, . ith the 
solemnity born of experience, “has any 
sort of influence with Sir John when he is 
out of temper.”’ 

“Granted; but then he can’t always be 
out of temper.’’ 

“No,"’ allowed Isabel musingly—“per- 
haps not. Heis certainly rather ‘thunder- 
stormy ;’ but then thunderstorms never 
last long, do they ?’’ 

‘‘Besides,’’ went on the young man with 
a look of fond pride at the brilliant gipsy- 
face beside him, ‘he can’t be angry with 
you for long ithe tries, I'll dety him to do 
tbat. ButI want to avoid any storm at 
all.”’ 

“Very wise, dear. Buthow to avoid it?’ 

“I think [ have stated the best course. 
Let Lord Edyvean be our friend at court, 
ifhe will; and lam tolerably sure about 
that.” 

“And is that the full and complete state- 
ment of your case, most learned lawyer ?”’ 
asked Isabel gaily. 

“Not quite.’”” Marcus Chalfont paused, 
and was not so ready with his fluent 
tongue as usual, and bis dark face flushed. 
“(pon my word,”’’ he faltered, “I hardly 
like to say what I feel I must Isabel. Itis 
rather a bard thing to speak against a man 
who is one’s rival.’’ 

“Ie it?’ and Miss Grantham arched her 
black brows again. “I don’t think every 
one would find it 60. And you need not 
trouble to say anything about Gerard to me, 
Marcus. I shall keep my promise.” 

“My darling, I know—don’t think I 
doubt that. But, Isabel, de you think 
that your father, who wants you to marry 
him, knows the kind of character that soci- 
ety gives your cousin ? Personally I know 
little of Marlingford ; but I fancy that 
Lord Edyvean could enlighten Sir John, 
Mind, Isabel, Fdyvean knows nothing of 
the relationship existing between you aod 
me; and he told me the other day that 
were you his daughter he would sooner see 
you dead than Gerard Marlingford’s 
wife.” 

‘“‘No one will ever see ine that. And as 
to my tather, you must know, if you under- 
stand him at all, that he has never will- 
ingly suspected or thought badly of any 
one in his life. And he likes Gerard—I be- 
lieve in a way feels bound to like him 
because he is relate! to us. Of course I 
know that Gerard is awfuliy extravagant 
and reckless ; but so are hundreds of oth- 
ers, if that is any excuse. He isn’t any 
better than others, of course, but at least [ 
hope he is not worse.”’ 

{TO BE CONTINUBD. } 





‘THeRE are 400 Mormon bishops ir Utah, 
42% priests, 2947 teachers and 6854 dleacons, 
Salt Lake City is divided into wards of 
eight or nine blocks each, and a bishop is 
putin charge of each ward. Under him 
there are two teacbers, whose business it 
is to learn the employment and income of 

every resident ofthe ward and report the 
| same to the bishop. Then the bishop col- 
| lects the tenth oft each man’s inco:ne and 
| turns it in to the churoh authorities. 
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Bric-a-Brac, 


A SNaIL’s Pacs.—Computations of the 
snail’s pace and the distance a creeping in- 
fant travels in a day have been made, and 
now a country paper, continuing in about 
the same line of mathematics, figures on 
the wagging of a dog’s tail. It finds that 
the tip of such mew ber—the latter 13 inches 
long—would travers during the mean life- 
time of the dog a distance about equal to 
the circumference of the earth—or to be 
exact, 25,483 miles. 

Tae Batu.—Tennis is a truly classical 
game; highly esteemed by the most re- 
spectable Greeks and Romans; mentioned 
by Homer, Herodotus, Pliny, Horace, and 
recommended by Galen as one of the most 
salutary exercises. It ought not to be for- 
gotten thatthe ball, the little- implement 
which has afforded so much health and 
pleasure, is said to have been invented by 
Aganella, a beautiful young lady of Cor- 
cyra, who presented the first she ever 
made, with directions how to use it, to the 
princess Nausicaa, the daughter of Alcin- 
ous, spoken of in Homer. 

FREEZING HEAtT.—A person who has 
never been in the polar regions cap possi- 
bly have no idea of what cold really is. 
Dr. Moss, of the polar expedition of 1875 
and 1876, among other odd things, tells of 
the effect of cold on a wax candl» which he 
burned there. The temperature was 35 
degrees below zero; and the doctor must 
have been considerably discouraged when, 
upon looking at his candle, he discovered 
that the flame had all it could do to keep 
warm. It was soc ld that the fame could 
not melt all the wax of the canule, but was 
forced to eat its way down the candle, 
leaving a sort of skeleton of the candle 
standing. 

THe Moustacuk.— When moustaches 
were in general use, an author, in his ‘*Ele- 
ments of Education,’’ published in 1640, 
says: “I have a favorable opinion of that 
young gentleman who is ‘curious in fine 
moustachoia.’ The time he employs in 
adjusting, dressing and ouriing them, is 
no lost time ; tor the more he contemplates 
his mustachois, the more tis mind will 
cherish, and be animat. d by masculine and 
courageous notions. The best reason that 
could be given tor wearing the lo. gest and 
largest beard of any Englishman, wa that 
of a worthy clergyman in Elizabeth’s reign, 
‘that no act of bis life might be unwortwy 
of the gravity of his appearance.’ ’’ 

Tre “SUNDOWNER.”—In Australia, in 
the busb, and in all “up country districts,’’ 
at farm-houses and stations, quarters are 
always provided for strangers who may be 
in need of a night’s lodging, and the man- 
ager will supply the waytarer with his 
supper, but suould the stranger arrive be- 
fore sunset, he is naturally expected w 
lend a hand and do some work about the 
piace, by way of earning tue sielter and 
supper ungrudgingly supplied. The ‘*sun- 
downer” is an able-bodied tramp, with a 
strong disinclination to work. He peram- 
bulates tue country, nightly receiving the 
hospitality of the farmers and station-iman- 
agers whom he honors with his , resence, 
but being always care'ul to arrive at or 
after, never before, sundown, #0 that he 
may eat the bread of idleness and sleep the 
sleep of the siothful. 

Tur WALK or CaiMg.—An Italian phy- 
sician has made a curious study of the dif- 
terences between criminals and law-abid- 
ing citizens as exhibited by their walk. He 
not only has shown how we may distinug- 
uish criminals in geveral, but bas laid the 
beginning of the differential diagnosis be- 
tween various evil-doers. He found that 
in criminals in general (obtained from the 
study of forty criminals) the left pace was 
longer than the right, the lateral deviation 
of the right foot was greater than that of 
the left, and the angle formed by tue axis 
ot the foot with the straight line was 
greater on the left side than on the right. 
It would thus seem that, in general, the 
gait of acriminal betrays a marked prepon- 
derance of power of the leit foot over the 
right—a true sinistrality. This also sgrees 
with the discovery that criminals are very 
otten left-handed. 
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REPENTENCE must not become a state be- 
yond which one makes no advance, not « 
fruitless brooding over ourselves and our 
past, so that we come to no volition for the 
future. But what is entirely overlooked is 
this truth, that what is important fora man 
is not only what he does, but what he be- 
comes ; and, moreover, not only what we 
ourselves do, but just as much what God 
does and works us, It is overlooked 
that repentence is a 1: transition in 
the religious lifedevelopment of man, & 
necessary element in the moral creatiun of 
man, in order that he may come to die to 
sin and become what God bas determined. 













































MORE THAN ENOUGH, 





BY.L. BE. WwW. 





‘Tis years since [ tirst beard a merry old song, 
Whose music has chimed in my ears for so long, 
That it now seems a part of the work of the day 
To hum the words o'er ian my own quiet way ; 
To bum the words o'er, and then breathe a sigh, 
As my voice tender grows, and a tear dims my eye, 
And this is the theme of the song that has crown 
To seem as if almesta strale of my own :- 

‘*Heighe! Lam airaid 

Too many lovers will spoil the maid."* 


I saug this tu dane in the dear long age, 
When she was quite pretty, aod I was her bean ; 
I thought she would learn well the leseon It taught. 
I sang for a purpose, and never for naught ; 
Kut Jane only laughed at all | would say, 
And lovers, new lovers, were there every day ; 
so L was left lonety in sorrow to dream, 
And ham the words o'er of my now sad’ ning theme 
“Heigheo’ | am afraid 
Too many lovers will spell the maid.** 


Now Lam obd, and my hair it is white, 
And Jane's hale is turniag, although it ls light; 
Dlive ja my cottage a bachelor still, 
Aol Jane isa maiden just over the Will, 
Now when I meet her, and see her forced smiles, 
I think of the girl and her weil-stadied wiles, 
And Ldare not yet ask her to name the day, 
bor lL know that a chorus would tauntingly say, 
‘Heigho! | am afraid 
Too many lovers will spoll the maid. ** 


Fettered, Yet Free. 


KY THE AUTMOR OF “LIKE UNTO A 8TAR,”’ 





‘*BRUNA'S STORY, A GIRL’S DE- 


THE SATURDAY 


feeling which I did my bestto excite against 
her which existed in the neighborhood, 
felt no remorse at ber suffering, I feel none 
now; sbe deserved to suffer. But lor her, 
he would have been living still. 

“Even bad the trial ended otherwise, had 
she been condemned, I should have heli 
uy peace, itwas but justice in my eves 
that she should suffer, and that ber suffer- 
ing was greater than Limagined I believe 
now. If she loved you, Sir Hugh Daue- 
court, and left you because thestigima upon 
her naine rendered her untit to be your 
wife, she must have endured a great and 
bitter anguish, for she could love, I render 
her this justice now betore T put her out of 
my life tor ever. 

*Had she been living to benefit by them, 
these words, which 1 write to you in the 
solitude of night, would never have been 
peunued. Since she is dead, vou may make 
what use of them you will, As I teld you, 
death 1s always near me. Not only do I 
carry with me « pital which would pstantly 
and painlessly end my lite,but I carry with 
me also the seeds of an incurable disease of 
the heart which may be latal at any minute 
—whith cannot but be fatal ere long. 1 do 
not tear you orany other. Doas you will 
with this, It proves her innocence and 
my auttt, and it will satisfy you and the 
world.” 

‘That was all, save ber name at the ena, 
aud beneath it again the name ot Janet 
Holden, as witness, 

Tie paper fluttered out of tlugu Dane- 
court's band and lay unheeded among the 
heather at his feet; the sunsuine was dark 
before his eves; iora lew moments it seem. 
ed to him thai the soft suinmer air had sud- 
dently grown damnp and cold, 

“Oh, Cecil ! Cecil! he murmured sadly. 
"Too late, ury love, tuo late !’’ 

The day wore on. He sat there motion- 





SPaIR,’’ ‘“‘TWICE MAR- 


RIRD,"’ ETC., ETC. | 





| 
CHAPTER XLIL—(convTinurn. ) 
S tine went on she grew to tremble at 
\ sight of hitmn,to fear his cold and sueer- 
[A ing words even more than bis ocea- 
sional outbursts of passion, terrible as these 
were, At firetshetred to laugh him out 
of lis jealous anger, then she grew proud 
and cold—she was a very proud woiman,and 
tried to face hi:n bravely, although when 
he had left her, her maid would tell me 
(hat sbe often swooned, and lav like one 
dead; butsbe never attempted to soften 
hito—6he never, as she inight have done so 
eusily, strove to win bim over by gentie 
words and caresses ; she defied him, and 
embittered him tore and more against 
her. Then we came here, to this ill-onmened 
house, 

“T was soinething to him then; be turned 
to me for syuipachy, be gave me his conti- 
dence; I was no lonver merely a poor de- 
pendent, I was a power in his household— 
4 far stronger power than his wife—and the 
servants looked upto me, I telt the time 
was at band when he would turn to ie tor 
the love she refused him, and when,but tor 
her, I might becoine his wife, Moreover, | 
he was unhappy, most unhappy. He chafed 
at sight of her pale tace and languid move- 
ments; s00n Le would hate and despise | 





her; while she was miserable, alonein this | 
great, lonely house, and friendleas: she | 
would not write to her sister in India, be. | 
cause It was she, Mra, Geith, who had been | 
instrumental in bringing about the mar. | 
riage, and she did not wish to make her | 
unbappy. 

“One night | saw her, after a scene with 
him, creep away lo her room,with a strange | 
look on her tace, 4 look of desperate resolve | 
and determination, My heart beat high | 
with hope; women—lesa uniappy than she | 
was—had been tempted to seek death as a 
panacea for their sufferings; might not she 
also be temnpled? But perhaps be, too, lad | 
seen that look, tor he followed her up to 
her rooms, where he never went how, ana 
I saw neither of them again thot night; in 
theearly morning her maid came to me and 
said they were reconciled. [| went mad | 
then; I knew that I had tatled,—failed on | 
the very threshold of success—and | could 
not brook fulure, Ll was planning wiv re- 
venge, when he sent forine, and Bpoke to 
me coldly aud sterniy, and said that he 
would provide another home for me, that 
the saine roof could no longer shelter ber | 
and inyself, [ remember that I similed 
when IT thanked Lim, and lett hin with a | 
fall purpose in iny heart. 

“Not his death! Al,jno, no, not his death, 
but hers, It was #0 easy to encompass it, 
She drank at breakfast «a cup of cotlee 
which I prepared for ber—she bad once ap- 
proved of my coflee—and this morning 
when [ carried it into the dining room | 
saw them standing together, bis arm 
around her, bis bead bentover bers, ao ab- 
sorbed io her that be never saw ime enter: 
and then and there I poured some of tue 
contents of a plial I always carried with 
ine into the cup of coffee, the cup which he 
drank. 


“Could I tell you, even if T wished to do 
eo, the agony | suflered when [ knew the 
truth ? hink! I loved him, and I had 
killed him. How my tortured vrain dic 
not fail ime, 1 do not know. IT think what 


{ 


saved it was that, through all, 1 looked | 


upon her as guilty, not upon myself, She 
was the cause of his death, she lad killed 
him, she should sufter, 

“You know the reat, doubtiess, from: her 
lips; you know that I pursued her with re. 
lentiess hatred; you kuow, or you will 
Kuess, that! put into her pocket the pial 
which was found there, and which seemed 
conciusive evidence of ber guilt. Ali 
heijed me; her illness which prevented 
any explanaton; ber triend!esness ; the 






' have found her,’ 


less, with sad and sorrowful heart. Cecil 
bad never seemed so utterly lost to Lim as 
she did at this inoment, 

The proois of Ler complete innocence 
were his now, he could prove it to the 
world, yet they bad come too late to be of 
any service, too late to give her a few sbort 
vears of hanpiness and peace and honer be- 
fore she went to 


“Where, beyond these volces, there is peace,*’ 


iow long he sat there motioniess | e hard- 
ly knew, butaltter a time he saw Doctor 
Price coming towards him up the hill,look- 
ing tired and worn, 

Sir Hugh rose and went towards hii, 
looking the inquiry he could not utter. 

The doctor sliook his head. 

“Tt was heart disease,’’ he said quietly, 
pushing back his hair from his forehead 
with the gesture which had already become 
lainiliar to Sir Hugh. ‘the unhappy crea 
ture is spared the crime of vell-murder, I 
aut thankful to say. Her death was instan- 
taneous and painless, hastened perhaps, but 
net certainly, by the excitement o* her in- 
terview with us and her confes ion. My 
yroout brought this over tor you,’ ve ad ted, 
handing a telegram to Sir Hugh, as they 
stad together among the heather whica 
nade the bills purple with its beautiful 
protusion, 

Che young man opened it rather listless- 
ly; but as he read the few woras he swayed 
Slightly and yrew white to bis lips. Doctor 


| Price caught hint by the arm, 


“No iil news, IT trust?’? be ~aia gently. 
“Sitdown, man; you are not fit to stand 
up”? 

Sir Hugh looked at him with eyes wh ch, 
dimas they were, Saw something of the 
auxiety on the doctor’s face, and he held 
out his trembling band, 

“Sometimes joy is barder to bear than 
sorrow,’’ he said unsteadily. “Read tuis, 
doctor, while [try to feel yrateful enough 
tor this wondrous mercy.” 

He put the pink-lhued tinissive into Doe- 
tor Price’s hand, and,alterone quick glauce 
al bi, the surgeou read as foliows— 

“From Laura Geith, Pexcock Court,Chum- 
ley, to Sir Hugh Danecourt, care of Doctor 
Price, Llanarvon, Come here atouce, We 
’ 

Hester Brand’s contession bad not come 
too late. 





CHAPTER XLIJI. 


fq\lll early worning train by which Cecil 
had lett Carlingtord arrived duly at its 

| destination, but Ceeil was no. in it 
when it glided into the busy 
tertiinus, . 
Asthey had sped on swiltiv through the 


London 


quiet inorntug, and Cecil in the solitude of | 


the eiuipty Campartinentin which sbe trav. 
eled bad had time to realize the step she 


had taken, «a sudden fear had come over | 
her; London was so far from Daneeourt, | 


so far irour Laura, and it was so large it 
would be horrible to be alone in [,on- 
don. 


Would it aot be as effectual if she got out | 


atone of Lhe stitions on the way; some 
little country place where she would find 
| cheap lodgtagsyand where sie would have, 
at least, pure, fresh a'r instead of smoke 
and dirtand the unloveliness of the poorer 
partsof London, 
They would not find her there, she 


thought,aod it would be easier for Laura to | 


) come to ber there, when the end was near, 
| than te go to London, 

For when she was dying she would send 
| for Laura; she could not die alone, she 
| inust have Laura with ber to bold her band 
| In ber passage through the dark valley of 
| the shadow of death: Laura who had been 

her good angel all her tife tony. 

At first tuese thoughts passed through 
her brain dreamily and vaguely, but after 
a tiine she grew restleas, 

As the torced repose rested ber tired 
liinba, the monvtouy and loneliness ve- 
caine unbearable; the train, slowly as it 





EVENING POS1. 





went, was too swift for ber, since it was 
| bearing her away from all she loved. She 
would ieave it, she would not go wo Lon- 
don, 

They had passed several stations ere sbe 
found strength and resolution to carry ber 
project into effect, but when they stopped 
at a little roadside station she left the 
train. 

There was no one visible but a ars AY 
looking porter who took her ticket and told 
her in answer to her question, which seei- 
ed to surprise Lim, that the village was 
three miles frou the station, but it wasin a 
straight road, 

He looked after her in a pazzied manner 
as she left the little platform, and began 
slowly mak'ng ber way aleng the dusty 
high road, a slender, drooping, black figure 
plodding through the white dust, 

Tue heat was intense, for the sun was 
high in tue heavens,and there was no shade 
on the highway; the air felt bot and scurch- 
ing; the poor little, weary, thinly-shod feet 
went ever so slowiy,ever so wearily through 
the dust, 

Cecil was faint from inanition and fatigue, 
but there was not a bouse or cottage in 
sight where she could ask for food and 
drink. Even bad there been she would not 
hove done so, she ws too confused aad be- 
wiiered with misery. 

Wheu she nad waiked about a mile, a 
road branching off to the right made ber 
pause, It was imore «a lane than «a road, 
anc the shelter of its high hedges ou either 
side looked grateful to the weary, dazzlec 
eves. 

Sie turned into it, and had wandered an- 
other inile before she beca:ne aware that she 
was yoing larther and farther away from 
the village, into the heart of 4 fair agricul- 
tural country. With a little sigh she turned 
ana retraced her steps, 

She was very weary by this time, weary 
ana sick at heart, her eyes were growing 
dim as she plodded on; once or twice she 
stuinbied as if about to fall, but she re- 
covered herselt, and shaking olf the grow- 
ing unconsciousuess, went on bravely 
@: ough. 

Through it all she beld to her resolve— 
they shoutd not know where sbe was until 
—until there could be no harm to them in 
the knowledge. 

What werethes doing now? she won- 
dered feebly. Had they discovered that she 
was gone? Would it yrieve them much— 
would they be very sorry? Poor Laura! 
Pour Hugh! Would he believe that she 
loved bim, although she had lett him ; that 
sie had lett bin because sie loved biin? 

How hot it was !—how terribly tot! And 
she was 80 Weary,it was with difficulty that 
sie dragged her weary limbs over the road. 
Were ever turee niles 80 long—so awfully 
long ? Would they never end? 

But when they ended, Cecil was hardly 
in a condition to realize that she was within 
reach of Leip and = assistance. She was 
stuuibling blindly on, staggering as sne 
went, with dim @yes and parched lips, when 
she lel] against something which rose up 
vefore Ler suddenly, as it were, and against 
which she stood leaning stupidly for a min- 
ute or two, with some vague nection that 
something bad arisen to impede her pro- 
sress,. When tie faintness cleared she 
found thatshe was leaning against a care- 
tully keptand very thick privet hedge by 
the roadside, and that beyond the hedge 
was 4 largs, strangs looking house, 

It was 8 jong, stone building, divided 
frou the road by a strip ol grass, skirted by 
the privet hedge; the grass was cut out 
bere and there into stil, round beds in 
which some roses were blooming, and the 
house wore au air of perfect peace und: old- 
world reuurement which soothed Cecil, as 
She looked atit with ditn eyes over the 
wreen iuxuriance of the hedge, 

She bad gazed at it dreauily tor a few 
munutes, Standing faint and motionless 
where she bad first baited, when, méchani- 
cally, and, as it were, without volition of 
ber own, she tnoved on, leaning ayaiust the 
| hedge as she went, until she caine toa little 
Wicket gate which divided the hedge in two, 
aud opened ou Ww a narrow, stone- paved 
pathway leasing to tie door, 

Standing without the gate, with one shak- 
Ing hand upon the topmost rail, the girl 
looked over it at the quaintold house which 
stood in such a generous flood of golden 
sunsuine, She looked at it vaguely, like 
one ln a dreams, Vetshe noticed its quaint 
old-world look, the huge massive stove 
walls, the pointed Norman arch, hospitably 
|} open, and admitting a stream of ygulden 
sunshing ints the passage int» whieh it led, 
4 passage which rau through the house 
| and opened inte an old-fashioned garden at 
its oluerend. All these things Cecil saw 
and remembered alterwards as things seen 
in 4 dream. 

(1 either side of the wicket gate was a 
yews tree, quaintly cut into the shape of a 
peacock, Which for inany a generation bad 
bécn tnounting guard there, and standing 
like senti:els guarding the quaiat vid court. 
| Cec'l saw These also, as sie stood languidly 
leaning on the wate, too feeble, almost, tor 
tuoughtl, vet wondering Vaguely if she 


) dared goto that open door and ask for a 
glass Of water, 





| 
| 


She did not dare ; a sick terror was upon 
) her; she remembered in that terriple mo- 

nent the bitter words and seorntul looks 
Which tad met her once before when she 
was lonely and friendless; they would 


; &reet her tere, too, il she ; ‘ 
the wsked for help, 





_ Phere was a short period of darkness, 
fhe growing jeeling of uncunsciousness 
agAINSE Which she had striven so bravely 
overcaine her fora few moments; but tor 
en of the gate she would have 
al dy 

When ske recovere! some idea of where 
sle Was, she was weaker thau before, and 
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could scarcely stand. 

There was no one in sight, no human be. 
ing who could give her succor, no one who 
could stretch out a kind hand tor her su 

rt or speak words of good cheer in her 

ling ears, . 

The girl stood alone,desolate and forlorn, 
the dust thick upon her black drevs anid 
upon ber goldeu bair, her head sunk tor- 
ward on ber breast. 

Ob, that bot, cruel summer sunshine 
which poured so relenticasly duwn upon 
her unsbeitered head! Oh, the weary, taint- 
ing heart, the aching, treinbling timbs, the 
weary and blistered ieet, the parched and 
ashen lips! 

How could Hugh Danecourt have borue 
to see her now in bersore strait? tis be- 
loved, on whom, if he could bave guarded 
her, no rough breath of heaven weuld be 
allowed to blow! 

Presently there came to her ears dully 
the sound of voices; it came from behind 
the house, and was audible through the 
open hall door down that long passage. 
Cecil heard it taintly, yet it roused in her 
tailing beart. the desire for human syin- 
mthv and help, which she was but just 
capable of leelinug. 

Mechanically sue put ber shaking hand 
ou the lateh of the gate; it did not yield 
readily Ww ber tauch, and her momentary 
iumpuise of courage died away, her hand 
sank belplessly to her side, 

It seemed to her, in her weakness, 
that the yate was purposely closed 

inst ber, that there were no pititul 
hearts behind those stone walls and dia- 
ond-shaped wiudow panes. 

Sue was relapsing into semi-unconscious- 
ness agai; the sceatef the roses came to 
her where she stood, reminding her dimly 
of Hugh, and the Gate House, and happier 
days ; she stood leaning against the gate, 
her weary head had fallen back against the 
privet hedge, her eyes were closed, wer 
breath was coining in faint gasps from ber 
white, dry, and parted lips, when the sound 
ot slow, heavy lootateps reached her tailing 
senses. She opened her eyes languidly, nu 
one was in sight, yet the fuotsteps were 
cowing nearer, they sounded more clearly 
even to her dull ears ; with a desperate el- 
fort she raised her weary head and leaned 
forward. There was a tilm before ber eyes, 
and she could see nothing clearly, butdown 
a narrow, paved pathway by tne side of the 
honse came a slowly-moving figure of a 
man. 

‘Towards her? Yes, towards her, the 
tailing eyes imagined, but they were mis- 
taken ; the steps suddenly cease Ww sound, 
they had passed on to the soft green sward 
and were going towards the house, away 
from Cecil. ‘The urgency of the case bright 
ened er, failing vision, and, leaning tor- 
ward, sie Saw the stout, round-shouldered 
figure of an elderly gentieman, clad in 
quaintly cut grey garinents and gaitess, 
moving slowly towards tue bouse. His 
back was turned to her, and he did not see 
her ; in a wninute be would be out of sigbt, 
and ber last hope would be gone; she hela 
out ber hauds impioringly, but when she 
tried to speak no words caime, ber voice 
had failed her, she stood like one suddenty 
stricken mute, 

Still holding out one hatid in her voice- 
less agony of supplication, Cecil, ia her dexs- 
peration, once more tried the latch of the 
wicket gate. Thistime it was not so ob- 
durate, it yielded, but noiselessly, to her 
touch ; she pushed it open, then, as she 
saw that be had reached the door, that in 
another minute he would disappear, 4 
dreadful, inarticulate cry escaped ber white 
lips, a cry at sound of which the old gentle- 
man turned with «a nervous start. 

What an awfulery! Who had uttered 
it? Cecil wondered leebly, as she stood 
with one hand stretched oul, and her eyes 
lixed on the kindly, startled tace turned 
towards her, the face which gradually grew 
diimand faded away as a cloud of great 
darkness overshadowed ier, and she lost 
all sense Of ber misery in « merciful and 
blessed uncopsciousness, 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


OW botitis! llow terribly hot!” 
H “Itis very hot, dear! Let me fan 

you a little. Look at this charming 
old fan of Mrs. Elmores, Is it nut worth a 
dozen of our little ones ?”” 

“Everything tuat belongs to Mrs. Kilmore 
is charming,” said the pretty, pathetic voice 
which had tirst spoken, “And she is charin- 
ing herself, Laura; is not she ?” 

“Very charming and very good! She 
and the squire make quite an ideal pair, 
Cecil.”’ 

“Quite,’?’ Cecil answered with «a tamt 
Sinile, then moving her head rather rest- 
lessly, she added—“What time is it now, 
Laura ?”’ 

“A quarter past four, dear.’’ 

“Only that? Ob, it must be more! = It is 
quite an bour siuce I asked you. The clock 
inust have stopped.” 

“Ob, no, dear; don’t you hear it tick- 
ing?’ Laura said gently. “Does the time 
seem very long to you, Cecil?” 

“No, not very,” Cecil answered, with a 
remorseful note in ber pretty, pathetic 
tones: “but a little long, Laura!” 

“Why not try to sleep, dear?” 

“Because you would not wake me wher 
he came!” Cecil rejolned quickly; “and I 
would not lose one of Our minutes together 
lor anything now, Laura!’’ 

Laura Geith’s lip quivered a little, and 
the hand which held the large, old-lash- 
ioned fan was 4 trifle unsteady; but she 
wenton steadily and slowly fanning ber 
sister, and fora short space there was si- 
lence in the room where they sat tovether. 

it was « large, low-ceiled rcom,with very 
deep window-seats, shewing the vast th.ck- 
ness of the great stone wa!is. 

A polished oak floor, dark wit! age: 4 
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high, narrow, wooden mantel-shelf, with 
xowe pretty old cups and saucers upon it; 
wainscoted and paneled walis, and ctr- 
tains of chintz of an old-fashioned pattern 
of Jarge,faded blue flowers on a soft creain- 
coléred ground. 

There was asmali white bed in a coryer, 
the only really mvdern article of furniture 
in the room, but it was lost in the wide 
space of the apartment; and the massive 
had walnut-wood wardrobes and chests, and 
the buge otd-fashioned sofa, drawn up near 
the open window, put it completely in the 
background. 

The couch, which would have accom- 
modated easily hatf-a-dozen little fragile 
forms like the one reclining on it, waa up- 
bolstered in large flowered chintz similar to 
that of which the curtains were made ; and 
Cecil was propped up in a little sea of 
white-frilled pillows, which made her look 
very delicate and tfragils, 

Her sister was seated in a low chair by 
her side, the book which they had been 
reading lay open on ber lap, and an old 
cbina bow! full of old-fashioned cabbage 
roses stood on the little table at her 
elbow, 

‘The windows were open, and the soft 
summer air, moving among the honey- 
suckie which clamvered about them -in 
suci profusion, waited its fragrance into the 
quiet room. 

Where Cecil rested among her pillows 
she could see the fair landscape which the 
upper windows of Peacock Court coin- 
manded—tields of corn ripening in the hot 
August sun, with the scarlet and blue of 
the cornflowers brigntening their pale gold; 
the blue sky above, with litle fleecy white 
clouds floating here and there; the beauti- 
ful old elin trees, with their luxuriant foli- 
age. 

er he xirl’s dreamy eyos wandered over 
the fair scene with a look of wistful regret; 
the world was a beautiful one, and she was 
no young to «ie! 

For abe was dying, she had no other 
thought in her mind, she bad po other 
hope. 

Quly lether live until Hugh came—let 
her see him once more, aud ask him to 
lorgive ber all he had suffered through 
her, and she would be ready to go the 
land where sorrow and suffering are un- 
known. 

Vor weeks she had lain in the agony of 
drain fever, under the hospitable rvof of 
Peacock Court. 

Ouce nore in her sad, short life she had 
lomt all sense of ber misery in the agony of 
her throbbing temples and aching head 
andthe fierce heat which consumed her, 
the burning thirst which nothing could 
quench, 


Day and night the kind mistress of Pea- 
cock Court nursed ber, listening with ach- 
ing heart to the delirious words which /ell 
from her lips—words which gave no clue to 
her identity ; even in ber tnadness she was 
carelul to guard her secret, until one day, 
at eventide, when the last rays of the set- 
tiny sun crept in at the windows of her 
chamber, the aching eyes bad closed in 
sloep and she had slept peacefully until the 
dawn of the next day. 

And when she awoke there was no longer 
in her eyes the fevered ligbt of deliriu:n ; 
they met the kindly, anxious, biue eyes 
bending over ber with a wistful, question- 
ing glauce, and strayed round the strange, 
unfamiliar room; then the white lids 
sank again and sleep once more claiimed 
her. 

W ben shoawoke again the sun was high 
in the beavens, and the kind face was still 
beside her. 

ler eyes rested on it for a few moments, 
then went to another face, which also 
watcLbed her with looks of passionate in- 
tereat, 

Aud this face,the last thing on which her 
eyes had rested before she lost conscious- 
ness, brought something like remembrance 
back to her, She looked up pleadingly in- 
lo tt, and her white lips moved; 

“There were peacocks at the gate,’’ she 
murmured, and the squire’s eyes were aim 
a8 he patted the frail little band, which no 
‘onger burned with fever, and joined his 
kind wife in giving welcome to the wan- 
derer who had fallen upon their threshold 
and had been nursed back to life by their 
tender care, 

The flame of life flickered in the frail 
weak forus so feobly that more than ouse 
the watchers beside the small white bed had 
thought that it would die out altogether,and 
the kind old village doctor bad sbaken his 
head and looked very grave, and his grave 
looks had pernaps awakened Cecil to bis 
thoughts, for one day she turned feebly 
to the kind, stately old lady who had 
— le ther save for necessary rest and 

ood, 

“I am very ill,” the girl said in her faint 
whisper, “I am very ili, am not 1?” 

“You are very ill, iny dear,” Mra, El- 
inore said Very gently,deeming it but right 
that she should know the truth. 

“Aim I dying ?” Cecil said, with a feeble 
attempt at lilting herself upon ber pillows, 
4nd a sudden eager light in ber sweet eyes. 
“Ah, you need not be afraid to tell me, Mrs. 
Elinore,”” 

“Doctor Ueyland fears so, ny child,’’ the 
old lady faltered, with tears roliing down 
her cheeks, tears which did not blind her 
to the joy which flashed over the thin white 
face on the pillows. 

“Then,” taintly yet so eagerly, “Il may 
send for Laura—Laura may come to me 
how? Ob,how glad I am !—how glad I ain 
to be dying!” 

And Laura came, and with Laura caine 
her lover, Richard Baxter, who ruthlessly 
cutshort au interview between the sisters 
by insisting on claiming his privileges as 
einbryo brother-in-law and medical mau, 
4nd with Doctor Heyland made so exbaus- 
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tive an examination of the patient that 

cil was very weary long betore it was 
finisbed, and when it was over was quite 
se A a asleep again with Laura's 

And whenshe awoke and found Laura 
sitting: beside her bed, such a look of wist- 
ful longing, such an intense yearning came 
into her 6Ves that it would not have needed 
Laura's quick affection to interpret it. She 
knelt down by the sofa, and took the little 
bands in bers, 

“What is that longing in yo 
Cecil ?’’ she said softly. . Lpechibe tem, 

Cecil hesitated for a moment, then said 
faintly yet eagerl y— 

“To see him! Only tosee him, Laura! 
Ob, it will not be wrong, will it? it can- 
not hurt him because—because I am dy- 
ing.”’ . 

“You shall see him, Cecil,’”” Mrs, Geith 
answered gently, and a few -iminutes later 
one of Squire El more's grooms was speed- 
Ing away to the station on one of the fastest 
horses in his stables, with the lessage 
which found Hugh Danecourt standing 
amid the heather lilting up his beart in 
thankfulness for the knowledge that bis 
dar!ing’s memory was cleared. And not 
her memory, but ner vame, for—Cecil 
lived! 

It was pitiful to see how eagerly the sick 
and, as she thought, dving girl husbanded 
ber strength alter the despatch of the mis- 
sive which was to bring Hugh Danecourt to 
her side again ; not with any hope of win- 
ning back even some tew days or weeks of 
health, but in order, as Laura knew, that 
sbe might live until he came. 

She torced herself two take nourishment ; 
she no longer sickened and turned away 
irom the medicine offered her; she would 
lie quiet and silent even when not asleep, 
in order to husband what little strength she 
had to the uttermost; and it was only when 
the tine grew near when he might be ex- 
pected that her impatience and eagerness 
found vent in restivess movements of her 
head and hands, 

She bad insisted on being dressed and 
afterwards carried to the sola, whence she 
could see the white coad, that long, dusty 
road on which shbe had wandered with such 
tired feet and bewildered senses in her 
flight irom the true lover, whom she was 
jooking for now with such longing eyes, 

It was pathetic, too, © see bow anxious 
she was about her appearance, how patient- 
ly, even in her restlessness, she aliowed 
Laura to brush out her pretty hair and robe 
her in one of the white, lace-trimiued 
peignuirs Sir Hugh had admired at the 
Gate House. 

‘Make ine look nice,” she pleaded,in her 
sad, pretty voice. ‘‘He must not think ine 
changed, he must have a pleasant reco! lec- 
tion ot me for the last. Oh, Laura! do you 
think I shall iive until be comes?”’ 

That wus her one tear as she Jay on the 
roomy,old gota in her dainty invaiud gown, 
whose soft rufiies hid some of the emaciation 
of her onco so pretty figure. 

To die before ne caine he dreaded, while 
to live until he came was Ler one great long- 
ing! 

ar can’t die without seeing him,” she 
said piteously once to Laura, ‘Do not let 
ine die until he comes! don’t let me die un- 
til he comes !”’ 

Tne kind, old-tashioned couple who had 
spent their forty years of cloudless, happy 
lite under tue root of Peacock Court, had 
learned Cecil’s story from her sister’s 
lips. 

Cecil had begged Laura to tell thein,tear- 
ing—but notfearing much—lest they should 
deem her guilty and withdraw their triend- 
ship from her; but the squire bad listened 
to the narration with a frowning brow, and 
when it was over had rapped out a few 
hearty anatheinas against the folly aud 
ignorance there was in the world, and botu 
he and his kind wife bad redoubled their 
kindness and affection for their unhappy 

uest. 

Cecil had crept into their childless hearts 
in her weakness, and they had grown to 
love the patient young suflerer very teu- 
derly, while their tenderness had douse 
much to beal the cruel wounds which 
her sad past had inflicted the yirl's 
heart. ; 

Her face had lost much of its sadness, 
Laura Geith thought, a8 she watehed its 
pale, sweet beauty,framed in the fair, white 
linen and causbric of the voluminous pil- 
lows. 

Suddeniy Cecil turned to her, her face 
quivering with a sudden dred, 

“Do think be is angry with 
whispered ; “do you tuink he is too angry 
tw come?” 

“Tbere is no thought 
heart against you, Cecil,’ ber sister said 
very soltly. “He knows, a8 we all Kuow, 
that it was for his own sake that you 
went.” 

«Does be know tuat ?” Cecil wurmured, 
“Yoet—he dues not come.” 

The words had hardly escaped her lips 
when the sound of wheels rapidly ap- 
proaching brougit a sudden swift rush of 
color to Ler face. 

“He is comin she breathed rather 
than uttered. “Help ine up, Laura!—tleip 
meup!” ? 

She was standiug supported by Laura's 
arins when the door opened, and thus 
Hugh saw her, a shadowy, white figure, 
with radiant eyes aud outstretcued aris. 
Sbe made a step towards hiin as be caine, 
apd then with one upeontrollable sob «f 
joy and pain, which even the strong re 
straint ie was pulling Upon himself could 
not repress, he caught her to his fercels- 
throbbing heart, and her sweet head fei 
upon bis shoulder. ; 

“At last ! at last '’ the young iat lur- 
wured, but Ceetl said nothing. 
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She was bardly conscious at the moment 








even of bis fond clasp ; 1ife seemed to be 
ore away from her as she lay upon bis 
reast 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE INDIAN COIN TRICK. 





An English gentleman, lately in the 
Bengal civil service, in a recent article 
gives an amusing account of some of the 
tricks of an Indian juggier. He says: 
When he entered the roo. he spread a 
cloth upon the floor and sat down upon it, 
with his back to the wall, the door of the 
room being on his right band, 

His spectators were disposed in the follow- 
ing manner: Mr. Smyth sat on a chair 
nearly in the middie ot the room, I was 
Siiting On a 4ofa near the door, the Parsee 
merchant stoed in the doorway about arin’s 
length from me, The servants stood about 
in groups, the largest group being between 
the door and the conjuror. 

As soon as he nad settled himself he 
turned to the Parsee and asked for the loan 
of arupee. The Parsee at first demurred 
a little, but,on being guaranteed against 
loss, he produced the eoin, He was going 
to put it into the conjuror’s hand, but the 
latter refused, and told the Parsee to band 
iio Mr. Smyth’s bearer. The bearer took 
it, and, at the request of the conjuror, 
looked at it and declared it to be really a 
rupee, 

‘Nhe conjuror then told him to hand it to 
his master. Mr. Sinyth took it, and then 
follow: d this dialogue:—Conjuror: ‘Are 
you sure that is a rupee?’’ Smyth: “Yes,” 
Conjuror: “Close vour band on itand hold 
it tight. Now think of some country in 
Europe, but do not tell me your thought.” 

Then the conjuror ran over the naines of 
several countries, such as France, (iermany, 
Russia and America (for the native af 
India is under the impression that America 
is in Europe). After a moment’s pause 
Mr. Sinyth said he had thought of a coun- 
try. “Then open your hand,’’ said the 


juggler, “see what you have got, and tell 


ineif it is a coin of the country you have 
thought of.” It was a tive-franc piece, and 
Mr. Sinyth had thought of France, 

Hie was going to hand the com wo the con- 
juror, but the latter said: ‘No; pass it to 
the other sabib.””) Mr. Sinyth accordingly 
put the five-frane piece into my hand; | 
looked closely at it, then shut iny band and 
thought of Russia, When I opened it I 
found, not a Russian buta Turkish silver. 
piece, about the size of a five-Irane pisee, or 
of our own crown piece. 

This | handed to Mr. Smyth, and sug- 
gested that he should name America, which 
he did, and found a Mexican dollar in bis 
hand, ‘The coin, whatever it was, had 
never been in the conjuror’s hand from 
the time it was borrowed from the Parsee 
inerchant. Mr. Smyth and his bearer bad 
closely examined the rupee, and Mr. Simyth 
and ) had several tines turned over the 
tive-tranc piece, the Surkish coin and the 
dollar; so the trick did not depend on a 
reversible coin, Indeed, it could not, for 
the coin underwent three changes, as had 
been seen. 

The juggler performed several other 
tricks that day, but thev were of a common- 
place kind, and in no way comparable to 
the eoin trick, which I bave never seen 
rivalled by any other conjuror in India or 
Kurope. 

-_ <a 


Anout Kyrs.—*What do you consider 
the most beautifal eyes 2?" one questioned, 
“Well, thev’re very searce,” said the old 
gentleman, letting his eyes wander over 
the balt-~lozen faces before him. ‘Not one 
here has pot the ideal eye, It’s 4 perfect 
violet or a velvet brown, as soft and yentie 
asa doe’s. Violet eves are very rare, | 
don’t mnean deep blue eyes, but genuine 
purple eyes, Babies have therm sometinnes, 
but I’ve only seen one or tWo women with 
them, and never a man. They denote too 
perfect a character for that-—gentleness, in 
telligence, devotion, and boundless faith, 
These virtues are often found combined in 
one person, Brown eyes? Yes, they are 
pientitul, and pliysically, perhaps, the most 
beautiful eyes in the world. I think they 
come next to the violet eyes when they are 
light enough to read deep leeling in them. 
Dark brown eyes are too deep. They se! 
dow wmitror the heart’s feelings, but are 
tiue to look at.’’ 

‘“sray eves are the tnost common in the 
world ; so whatin general do they chatac. 
terize in the opinion of the eyeologint 2?” 
asked a youth with blue-gray eyes, 

“Well, there are a bundred ditterent 
kinds of gray eyes, vou know,” said the old 


gentleman, “Yours are one kind, and 
mine another, People haven't beeome ad- 
vanced enough yet to bave tnore than four 


or five colors to appiv to eyes; #0 any that 
are net blue, or black, or vrown, or hazel, 
are called gravy. You seldom see a real 
stupa person with gray eyes; but the gen- 
uine yray—tbat is always found among 
lighly intellectua: people. The steel-yray 
eves, with large pupils, denote intense feel. 
ing ; blue-gray eyes are generally among 
poople with kindly hearts, You never tind 
areal mean spirit vehbind «pair of biue-gray 
eyer.”’ 
“Slow about blue eyes 7" asked one with 
light blue orbs, 

“I’ve made a astudy of real blue eyes,” he 
said. ‘Tuey denote quickness of thought, 
and, yenerally, fine physical development, 
woen they are large and bright. About 
nine-teuths of our lighthouse keepers, po- 
liccinen, cadets, and army and navy officers, 


aud tany otvuers selected for physical per- 
lection, have blue eyes. Very few biue- 
@ved people are color blind or near-sighted, 
Hazel eyes,” be continued, ‘denole tousical 
ability and grace of person, They are very 





pretty eyes, too; and then there are real 
green eyes, They are not so scarce as is 
generaily supposed ; but I haven’t made a 
close study of them, or of yellow eyes 
either, I bear the latter are very tashior- 
able, but I shouldn’t imagine a yellow- 
eyed person wouid haveaniced tion.” 
After a farther discussion about the value 
of eyeology the old scientist put on bis 
gold-rimimed glasses over a pair of sharp 
gray vyes and wandered out of the square, 
pausing to ascertain the color of the optics 
of every person who passed hii. 


—_ 2. 


PANGS, LONG AND DEEP. 





An immense amount of the world’s misery 
consists in bodily pain. There are few 
things more hard to bear. One of the pains 
which the human frame has to bear is well- 
known and very painful disease—the tooth- 
ache. 

A miraculous one is ina book by a clergy- 
wan. Hesays: “A young oho suffered 
from toothache,and she prayed to the Lord, 
‘It I were thou, and thou me, and thou 
badat such a toothache as 1 bave now, I 
would long ago have cured thee.’ ’’ 

The toot 6, sO Writes the clergyman, 
ceased immediately. 

In the Roman calendar the patron saint 
of those afflicted with toothache is found in 
St. Apollonia. She is specially invoked by 
racked suflerers, sccording to Bish. »p 
Jewel; and the “Fantasie of Idolatrie,” 
printed in Foxe’s “Acts and Monuments,’’ 
has— 


**To Syant Syth for my purse ; 
Saynt Loye save my horse; 
For my teth to Saynt Apolyne.’* 


In the royal library at Stockholin ia pre- 
served a manuscript cbharin for toothache, 
consisting ofa Latin prayer to the saint. At 
Bonn-on-the-Rhine, a tooth, said to have 
been one of hers, is shown in a gianss case 
in the church on the saint's day, and ia de- 
voutly kissed—t, ¢., the case containing the 
tooth, not the precious relic itself—by peo- 
ple ot both sexes, as a preventive agalnst 
toothache, 

One of the inost popular charins against 
the complaint consists in carrying the feui- 
lowing tort of words somewhere about the 
person :— 

“As Sant Potter sat ut the geats of Jeru- 
salem our Blessed Lord and Savour Jesus 
Crist passed by and sead, What Eleth thee 
hesead Lord my ‘Teeth ecketh hee send 
arise and follow me and thy Teeth sball 
never Kake Kney moor, Fiat — Fiat— 
iat!’ 

‘This is a transcript of an Hnglish version, 
and should be worn inside the vest or stays 
over the left bressat,. Under slightly differ- 
ing forms this chara is very conmnon 
throughout Seetland and Freland. 

Two copies are preserved in the Edin- 
burgh Museum which were worn as late as 
Isso and ISs6% Another form of written 
charin was used up by # young woman at 
Chelsea, lt was carelully sealed, the 
penalty for opening it being « return of the 
toothache, and consisted of the words— 


“Good devil, cure her, 
And take her tor your pains, ”* 


A cure the girl would probably dislike at 
the cost. 

Bishop Hall, in his character of Virtues 
and Vices, says of the superstitious iman, 
“tle wears Parcebrian charactors jor the 
toothache,” 

In some parts there is a superstition that 
ifyou put on your right stocking, right 
shoe, and right trouser-ley before the left, 
you will never have a toothache, To drink 
outof askuli taken from @ graveyard, to 
take a tooth from such askull and wear it 
round the neck, to apply the woth to your 
own living but aching tooth, to put a 
double nut inte your pocket, to pare your 
finger-nails and toe-nailsjand wrap the par- 
ings in « paper—all are charms against the 
toothache. 

In other parts there is a custom of call- 
ing the toothache the “love pain,”? tor 
which the sufferer ia not entitled to any 
comimiseration. Whether he or she fully 
assenis to this iay, perhaps, be doubted, 

An imperial toothache once made the for- 
tune of a poor barber. The Sultan otf Tur- 
key, baving atouch of toothache, sent for 
theeourt physician, He was hunting, aud 
eould not be found, 

The domestic hurried about Constantin 
ple, and atiast found a poor raygyed barbar- 
surgeon; they took him to the palace, and 
furnished hint with proper clothing. Tle 
drew the offending tooth, and sootLed the 
pain of the faithful, A nice house and six 
teen hundred plastres atnonth were award- 
ed him. 


Siakapeare, in “Muisummer Night's 
Dream,’? save 
**For there was never philosopher 


that could endure the Lloothache patientiy."* 

Shakspeare once had the toothache, 

Mr. Catlin, who, a number of years ago, 
had an interesting exhibition of scenery, 
dresses, Weapons, etc., noticed that the In- 
dians have better teeth than the whites, Ie 
accounts for the diflerence in this strange 
way--that the ludians keep their moutus 
shut, whereas whites keep them open. The 
teeth, he says, require moisture to keep 
their surfaces in wood working order, Wheu 
the mouth is keptopen, and the mucous 
membrane has atendency to dry up, the 
teeth lose their needed supply of wnoisture, 
aud thence come discoloration, toothache, 
tis doloureux, udccay, looseness and event- 
ual loss of teeth. 

Persons should be careful of their teeth, 
for when they lose them they lose some of 
beat frien, 
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BY AND BY. 





Wayward soul, ah, wherefore grieving” 
Look on high; 
Wintry clouds are surely jeaving: 
Soon benesth a sonny sky 
Nature shall awake to gladness, 
Birds resume their merry maduess, 
There will be no room for sadness 
By and by. 


See you not, with cheeriul presage, 
Spring is nigh— 

Read you not her loving message, 
In the dalsy’s golden eye? 

Though the words be all unspoken 

Take we vow the gracious token, 

Grief’s dominion shall be broken 
By and by. 


Ab, the bravest beart would often 
Faint and die, 
Were it not that bope may soften 
Disappointmwent's bitter cry. 
For the lunaest life of sorrow, 
If ove mighty Ald we borrow, 
Yet shall have a happy morrow 
By and by.; 
-— _ 


AD MORDEN. 


BY F. A. LAYARDP. 








JHAPTER I. 


T is a hot midsammer’s afternoon in June 
and the military town of Tanchester is 
en fete to celebrate the occasion of a visit 

from a certain royal rsonage wh» ias 
been holding a review earlier in the 


day. 

The oivihans are likewise contributin 
toueir share to the anusements and feativi- 
ties, by a grand gala in the vast open space 
by the river, known as the ‘A bbot’s Field,’ 
long ago granted to the town by some 
worthy and beneficent abbot of the neigh- 
boring ruined old monastery of Nt, 
Keys. 

A balloon ascent is to take place,and foot- 
races, athletic sports, and tug-ol-war, are in 
full swing in one part of the ground, whilst 
in anotber the votaries of oricket inonopolise 
the smooth caretully rolled piece of turf 
allotted to the local club. 

Large marquees flank the Abbot's Field 
on einer side; in one of them a regiinental 
band discourses sweet wusic, whilst iu an- 
other « inarionette show is going on, to the 
unbounded delight of the more juvenile in- 
habitants of the town. 

Several of .be murquees are titted up with 
chairs and sofas forthe use of the ladies, 
who are gracing the sports with their pres- 
ence, the two largest tents nearest the river 
being devoted to refreshinents, 

ln ove of the latier a merry quartette was 
seated uta small table, rather late in the 
afternoon, discussing a recherche cold col- 
lation and ioed champagne. 

Toe tour were, Mrs, Dorling, a pretty 
young widow of twenty, Mrs, Mouitrie and 
Evelyn Moultrie, wile and daughter of the 
regimental doctor, and your humble ser- 
vant Kaviwwond Pengelley, Captain in the 
Royal Engineers, who is telling you this 
alory. 

A wood deal of chaff and fun was being 
bandied about between us, and we were 
mutually burrying each other so as to be 
ready in tiie to see the great balloon, ‘the 
Excelsior,’ start at six o'clock, on its way 
to London. 

Tue owner of it, a well-known exbibitor 
atthe Crystal Palace eutertainwents, had 
been engaged for toe Tanchester Fete, and 
one of the officers of the regiment, Major 
Morden, an auteur aeronaut, was to ac- 
coupany bim in the ascent, 

Tuls Morden was an odd reserved inan ; 
be bad not been long in the regiment, bev- 
Ing exchanged into it from India only four 
montbs previous tw the date my story 
opens 

Hesougtt friendship with none,and when 
off duty, lived shut up in bis quarters, de- 
Voting biuself to svientific studies and pur- 
suite; the only relaxation he allowed hiin- 
Self wasan occasional trip to any place 
where balloon ascents were to be made, in 
which he would join whenever he could 
gAio permission. 

It was quite bis bobby, and I bad just 
heard trow Dr. Moultrie that bis latest craze 
was tbe periecting Of some invention for 
steeriug balloous. 

Oud even to evcentricity in his manuers 
and cou versa lon, the subs of the regiment 
bad already nicknamed bim “Mad Mor- 
den.’’ 

I had never met him, as 1 was quartered 
at Woolwich, and only took a run to Tan- 
chester bow and then to see old friends, the 
latter baving been wy first wove alter leav- 
jug Coatbaw, and I knew little of bim, ex- 
cept that, whilstin lodia be had become 
eugaged to a Miss Cumine, who had 
turowu him over three months after, aud 
inarried a cousin Of wy own, also a Captain 
Pengelley. 

Indeed this very tact bad deterred me 
frow caliing oo bimw and making bis aoc 
qguaiulance when | was at Tanchester, al- 
thoug!: # certain similarity in tastes uight 
otherwise bave prompted me to do go, for 
1 was wyself in the balloon company of 
ny corps, and bad ny own notions about 
the lumprovement of ‘aeronautic naviga- 
tion.” 

However, chance or fate decreed other- 
wise, and, in spite of wy avoidance of bim 
frow motives of delicacy, we were destined 
to make each Other's acquaintance sooner 
than eltber of us suspected. 

The biazing afternoon sun began to sink 


inte a red glory in the western sky, and a 
K ligtt reiresbhing breeze sprang up, cooling 


the heated atmosphere, and fluttering the 
none on the tents. 
P Outald: there was an excited buzz of 
voices anda running of many feet; and 
now the bend struck up the tm A tune of 
“Up in a Balloon, Boys!” giving timely 
warping to the spectators that the crowning 
event of the afternoon was about to take 


lace. 
4 “Do make haste, Captain Pengeiley,” 
cried Evelyn Moultrie; “that is your filth 
ice! Ii’s really too bad of you, we sball 
wniss seeing the balloon start, and that’s the 
best part of the performance.”’ ;, 

“Just one more, Miss Moultrie,” i an- 
swered, “and you most take another to 
keep ine coin y; there’s plenty of time, 
the ascent wil! not te till six, and it isonly 
ten minutes to now; so sit down again! Here, 
waiter ! another ice!” 

As | turned to call one of the nen,! beard 
my pamwe shouted out by someone run- 
ning quickly to the entrance of the mar- 


nee, 

. “Pengelley! I say, Pengelley! were are 
you?” and in rushed Massy, a young artill- 
ery officer quartered at Tuncbester, “Ob! 
bere you are! I’ve bad such @ bunt for 
you! You are wanted at once; come 
along; Mrs. Moultrie, you must excuse 
bim.”’ 

“But, my dear fellow, wait a bit, I've 
got to finish my ice first; it’s much too 
hot to rush about, I'll come when I aw 
done.” - 

“No, no!” oried Massy, forcibly taking 
the ice from me, “leave it and come at once! 
Tbere’s no end of a fix up there at the bal 
loon ground, and you must help us out of 
it. Old Mounttbe aeronaut bas sprained 
nisankle very badly slipping over some 
orange peel, and they’ve carriec him off to 
the doctor’s in your pony chaise, Mrs, Moul- 
trie. The balloon isbound to go up this 
afternoon, and Morden said be’d manage 
perfectly if we would tind someone to ac- 
company him; and [ at once thought, 
Pengelley, that you would be the best one 
to po with him, as you understand the ma- 
chine protesaionally. Come along now,and 
I'll introduce you to Morden ; he’s a queer 
chap, but not so bad when you get to know 
bim.” 

All this was poured out Jn aquick Ureatb- 
less way, leaving meno room to put in a 
word of assent or remonstrauce. 

It seemed to me that it wasall arranged, 
and any denial on iny part would be deem- 
ed ill-natured and spoil the day’s pleasures; 
80 I took the bull by the horns, and juimp- 
ing up from the table, said I would do 
whatever Morten liked. 

“That’s right!” cried Massy, ‘I knew 
you’a come! I’ll run on and tell Morden 
you're following.” 

And off he sped out of the tent. I shook 
hands with the three ladies,and asked Mrs. 
Moultrie, with whoin I was staying,to pack 
up ny portinanteau and fend it back to 
W ooiwich for me, s8 I could take nothing 
with me in the balloon ; fortunately, I bad 
my heavy thick overcoat on wy arm, as 
we had intended to go boating by moon- 
light. 

ith a nod, and a regretful glance at the 
tempting and uofinisbed Neapolitan ice, I 
waved a farewell, ran very swiltly after 
Massy, leaving the ladies to follow more 
soberly. 

In the centre of the Abbot’s Figld was a 
large space kept clear by a cordun of sol- 
diers, behind whom stood the crowd in a 
cow pact and solid mass ; and io the middle 
of this space was the great balloon, its var 
bitched to hooked iron pegs by strong ropes, 
while over it gentiy swayed its monster 
dome of slate-colored silk, fully inflated 
for the start, and the letters of ‘©xcelisior’ 
glittering in brigbt gold in the illumination 
of the rays from the setting sun. 

At the four corners of the square wicker 
car stood tour stalwart gunners, each bold- 
ing arope, the last that would hold ‘the 
Exoelsior’ to earth when the peg-ropes 
should be unhitebed, 

The wind was raising and blowing a fav- 
orable current to the east; so the journey 
promised to be quick and easy, and we 
might hope to be in London by dawn the 
following morning. 

As | approached the car i saw Massy en- 
gaged in exger conversation with a sinall, 
slight, dark man, of about three-and-thirty; 
very upright and soldierly-looking in spite 
of bis short stature, and with a quick way 
of glancing about him ; his eyes bright and 
alert, the nose aquiline,altogether rather of 
an Italian type of countenaace, 

*I concluded at once that this must be Ma- 
jor Morden, and my conjecture was right, 
for On seeing ine Massy caine forward, and 
taking me by the arm, 
each other, 


Major Morden, who had not apparently | 
noticed my approach, looked up as I made | 


iny bow, and started visibly when be saw 
iny face; he recovered himself, however,at 
onoe, and said with a quiet voiceand rather 
a sad sinile— 

“You are extraordinarily like your cousin 
Captain Fuike Pengeiley, whom | wet in 
Calcutta last year; the resemblance is quite 
startling.’ 

“Am I?" J replied; “it is not un- 
likely, for we are first cousins, and were 
often taken for twin brothers whan we were 
at school together at Harrow ; but I fancied 
we might perbaps bave outgrown the re- 
semblance by this time.” 

“No,” be answered ; “the more ] look at 
you, the more I see it; it is wondertul! | 
can scarcely realise that vcu are two separ- 
ate individuals! voice, figure, and manner 
are so very imwuch, or rather, so exactiy 
similar!” : 


My ay a seeined to have inade an ! 
nary impression on bim, and had 


extraord 
aroused biw from his naturally quiet re- 
serve. 





After a few more words about our aeria! 











journey, he turned to a sergeant standing 
near, aod requested bim to explain in a 
loud clear vuice to the assembled crowd, 
that we two would tnake tbe ascent together 
not to disappoint them, and in consequence 
of the sericus accident that — happened 
to the professional aeronau 

The announcement was heard with great 
approval and loud ciapptng ol hands from 
the spectators, who sent up cneer after 
cbeer in our bonor, 

Aud now we prepared to start. Several 
rugs and coils of rope, and a batcbet and 
large knife, were placed in the car. 

bese were followed by the sand-bags 
and a sma!) bawper of provisions, and last- 
lyasort of crate holding instruinents—a 
buroweter, a thermometer, and a telescope 
and tield-glasses, 

Then asbort ladder was placed against 
the side of the car, and we mounted into it, 
and took oar places, 

The wind bad risen considerably,and the 
‘Excelsior’ was tugging at ber ropes like 
some live creature ap xious to escape, while 
the rigging cords of the great silk dome 
above us creaked and strained, as if they 
would part company with their burden be- 
low. 

And now again the sergeant gave the 
word of departure, **Loose, all!” and siin- 
ulianeously, a8 if by clockwork, a number 
ot soldiers, told off to the various pegs, 
bent down and uobitebed the ropes from 
the hooks; andthe four gunners at the 
corners of the car, which floated about five 
feet from the ground, let the four short 
hawasers run through their grasp. 

A cheer like a prolonged roar rose from 
the tinmense-crowd, as the band played its 
appropriate air, and the vast globe began to 
move. 

For two seconds it seemed a) most motion- 
less, then slowly, slowly, with majestic 
motion and perfect steadiness, the great 
‘Excelsior’ began its upward journey. In 
a tew seconds nore we had risen higher than 
the loftiest of the tall tannery chimneys on 
the river’s bank. 

Below us, we could still see the crowd 
like an iimmeuse bloton the green sward 
of the Abbot’s Field, the marquees only 





indicated by white specks, and the river 
like a silvor ribbon dividing the town frou 
the country. 

As we ascended, the cheers and the inusic 


| of the band becaine fainter and fainter,and 





then suddenly disd away, and we were lost 
to all sense of terrestrial sounds,the silence 
oply broke by the plaintive whistling of 
the breeze through tne rigging of the bal- 
ioon. 

For some ten minutes or more, the coun- 
try lying below us had presented the ap- 
pearance of a vast map in relief, and we 
seewwed to be almost stationary, although 
in reality we were moving at a great speed, 
in asteady current of air, at about eight 
bundred teet above tha level of the ground 
we had just leit. 

We could see the town of Sanchester far 
bebind us its many windows flashing inthe 
rays of the Setting 8uu like 80 inany sparks 
of tire. 

Now a sudden current of wind struck the 
car,and we thought it was going to drive us 
down to earth again, a8 the balloon began 
to revolve with a distinct downward motion 
in an oblique direction. 

Then showed itself to us that strange 
phenomenon of bird’s-eye perspective ard 
ocular delusion with which every aeronaut 
is familiar, but which few can see, however 
old travelers they inay be, without an over- 
poweripg sensation of sickening vertigo, 
and an almost suicidal inclination to throw 
— from the car into the abyss be- 

OW. 

I speak of that curious appearance that 
the land immediately below a descending 
balloon presenis to the 6: es of those that 
gaze down, Viz., that the fields and towns 
seein lo be ascending towards them at head- 
long Speed in apparently great leaps; woe 
be then to the tyro in asronautic voyages 
who unwarily gazes too long, forthe verti- 
go 8000 ends in « dead faint, from which he 
recovers with reeling Drain and qualins as 
of sea-sickness! 

I havea very strong head,and the loftiest 
pinnacles present no horrors to iny imagina- 
tion, but f could feel the effects of this sud- 
den dip, altuough I caretuily avoided look- 





introduced us to | 


ing over the buiwark of the car, 

| Not so my companion ; I perceived that 
| be had given a glance over the edge, and 
| that it bad proved more than his head could 
| stand. 

Witb a scarcely articulate cry, the first 
word he had spoken since we started, he 
| pointed to oue of the sand-bags ard gasped, 

“Ewipty that at once, or we shall come in 
| collision with some bigh tree or building!” 

and sank on tbe thor of the car in a 
8wooDb,. 


1 understood the management of a balloon 
very well, and in alew seconds I had _ re- 
versed the motion. 

After emptying a couple of the bags, w 
sot Up again ata giddy speed to a "still 
higher altitude than we bad hitherto at- 
tained ; and now it was plain steady sailing 
In 4 Straight course, and we seemed to have 
found the proper route in our aerial jour- 
ney. 

The evening was over and night was 
drawing in fast, andthe moon came out, 
shedding # lovely silvery gleam over the 
‘Exceisior's’ silken dome and the feathery 
! clouds that sped past the car, 

Phe silence was w. nderful, and the air 
began to grow chilly. I bad given Major 
Morden some bran y, and soon be began 
to recover consciousness and rose to his 
feet, apologizing for the trouble he bad 
Kiven t3, and adding that it was not only 
irom the vertigo that he had tainted, but 
tbat ever since he started, he had felt a 
Strange Seasation in his head like a thou- 

sand bamimers beating through bis brain, 








aud violent shooting pains in the upper 
= the spine ; that he had tried to 

as long as be could fight against it, but 
at jawt it was too strong for bim, and whey 
be looked over the edge of the car, he felt 
bis power «f control suddenly leave biin 

and he sank down unconscious after crying 
to me to lighten the balloon, 

I could see at a glance that he was su fter. 
ing ; bis face was drawn and pale, and hig 
eyes shone with an extraordiuary feverish 
brilliancy, and be looked trom side to side 
as if he expected to see soinething. 

**! shall be better otly,” be said in a 
quiet clear voice, ‘if I can shake off this 
feeling thatin spite of myasrlf is seizing 
bold of me, aga!yst iny own common sense, 
toolish and unfounded as I know it to be ;”’ 
and again be looked round in the same odd 
way. 

a do you mean ?” [ asked wonder- 
ingly. 

He paused before answering me, then in 
a low cautious voice he replied : 

“It is very strange, but I seein to feel 
there is someone ¢lse in the car besides our 
two selves, Just now I distinctly saw 
someove sitting next to you; I cannot tell 
whether the figure is a man or woman, 
but there it was, and a minute after it 
was sitting next to me on iy left band.”’ 

Involuntarily 1 shuddered at his tone 
and looked round. 

“A figure ? someone else ? how can there 
be anyone else, my dear Major? No one 
can have come with us; there is no room 
for anyone in tbe car to hide biuself, in the 
first place, and in the seoond, I should have 
seen at once if there bad been anyone, I 
daresay vour giddiness has made vou nerv- 
ous. This lovely night air will soon revive 
you; take some more of this brandy, and 
that will belp to set you up.” 

“No, ro! [ don’t want any more ; I dare- 
say I shall bea!! right by-and-by; but | 
am quite positive, soinehow, tbat there was 
afigure sitting here just now between 
us.”’ 

I tried to laugh away his persistency, by 
suggesting it might be the shadow from the 
balloon itself, or trom one of the rugs that 
I bad bung over the nearest rigging-rope 
to my seatto shelter me from the night- 
dew. 

“No!” be exclaiined almost angrily, ‘I 
saw something, explain itas you will; @ 
thin figure, shrouded in a dark cloak or 
sheet,and nothing visible of the face but its 
burning briliiant eyes.”’ 

I saw it was useless to argues with Mor- 
den, be seemed to be slightly light-headed 
after the attack ; so I left the subject alone, 
trusting his delusion would pass off as his 
head got better, and merely said— 

‘Weil, it’s certainly mysterious, but we 
won’t think of it any more ; it’s not pileas- 
antor cheeriul.”’ 

We relapsed into silence, and sat gazing 
out into the lovely night, whilst the ‘Excel- 
sior’ floated steadily along, the wind still 
blowing us favorably in the right direc- 
tion. 

After thus sitting in perfect stillness for 
nearly an hour, Major Morden rose from 
his seat and stretched himself, at the saine 
time saying— 

**) feel ail right now ; forgive my having 
bothered you with my nervous attacks ; | 

et upset sometimes quite suddenly, and 

on’t balf know what I am saying.” 

“Ob! never mind,” I answered; “I’m 
very glad it has passed. Have you olten 
suffered from them?” 

“Yes, more or less frequently since I 
was about twenty years old; someti:nes 
not for nonths together, at other times al- 
ost daily fora week or two, I think I 
bave had them more olten during the last 
six or eight months; I bave bad a good deal 
of trouble and worry. Perbaps you have 
heard what brought me home from 
India ?”’ 

He asked this with almost nervous besi- 
tation. 

“Yes,” ] replied, “I know; I am very 
sorry that one of ury own relations should 
have been the cause of 80 wwuch sorrow tO 
you. ButI dont understand why your 
marriage should have been broken off; 
everything seemed 50 promising from all | 
bave beard. If it is not a great liberty on 
my part, I should be glad to know the rea- 
son.”’ 


‘Do you really mean that you have uo 
idea wby Miss Cumine broke off her en- 
gagement to me?’? asked Morden. ‘Has 
no one ever told you the reason ?”’ 

“No,” I answered ; “was it a quarrel 
about the settlements? that’s the usual 
thing nowadays,” 

‘Not at all.” replied Morden; “but I 
tell you, on condition that you promise not 
to speak of it to anyone down at Tancbes- 
ter. I don’t care to have wy private affairs 
discussed, and there vever was such 4 
place as that for gossip; if they have no 
foundation for a story they will inveut 
one!” 

{ promised silence on the subject, and he 
went On tosay that some years ago, bis 10- 
ther had becoine suddenly mad from tright 
in a railway accident, and tor the last f ur- 
teen years had been contiued in a lunatic 
asyluiun, bopelessiy incurable. F 

Also that his family on the mother’s side 
were of exceedingly nervous excilatle 
temperaments; her grandfather had becoue 
wad also after baving accidentally shot ani! 
killed a youug brother. 

I was not to suppose from these two in- 
stances that there ‘vas hereditary madness 
iu the fautly, for these were the only (wo 
members of it who had shown auy signs of 
insanity. 

Some busybody told Miss -Cumine that 
she was doing agin to link herself with 
such a family, with the possibility of the 
lear that the terrible mental taint might be 





transmitted to her children. 
Major Morden had hidden nothing from 
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ber, but sbe took fright at these dismal 
prognostications,!o spite of his sore 
words that botn events were the result o 
shocks, and not in the blood. 

The consequence of these alarine was, 
tbat she wrote to Morden one morning,ask- 
ing bim to refrain from going to see her 
any more,and to consider their engagement 
at an end. 

Broken-bearted at this biow, and all his 

dreams of future maeeene sbattered, Ma.- 
or Morden could no louger rematn in the 
sane station even as bis lost love,and at 
once applied for an exchange, and on ob- 
taining it, joined his new regiment as soon 
as possible at Tancheater. 

This was bis story,and he ended it by 
saying, how much be bad been startled at 
iny resemblanoe to my cousin, to whom 
Miss Cumine was now warried, aud who 
had been bis chum in barracks for several 
months before and during his engage- 
inent. 

For the moment be had thought that I 
was Fulke Pengelley, home perbaps on 
leave, and a feeling of batred and despair- 
ing mgr (pees bad shot through his 
heart, till sowe slight difforence in us, and 
bearing Massy call me Raymond, showed 
him bis inistake, 

This, then, was the reason, thought I to 
wyselt,that he bad started wben he saw ine; 
i could quite understand it, and felt very 
sorry for the poor fellow. 

[ thanked him for bis confidence, and 
again promised I sbould let it go no farther 
than myself. 

Seeing be looked worn and tired,I glanced 
at iny watcb and found that the hour was 
later than I thought; usy repeater struck a 
quarter to eleven, I suggested to him that 
be should take an hour’s sleop on the floor 
of the car, and that then I would do the 
saine, and should watch bis turn, thus re- 
lieving each other till we reached london. 
He thought ny plan an excellent one, and 
in a few moments had rolled bimselfin bis 
rugs and was fast asleep, 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
Aunt Dora. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 











busily in ber own cosy room, in her 
brother’s superb bouse in Kensington, 
irts 


\f DORA THORBECK was knitting 


when there was a rush of rusting 
across the hall, a quick, sobbing, gaspin 
ery, and Hattie, Aunt Dora’s pet and , ow 
ing of all her brother’s children, ran into 
her own room. 

Down went Aunt Dora’s knitting, and 
two miputes later she was in Hattie’s 
room, 

Her pretty niece was seated at a table, 
hastily writing a note, ber face flusbed, her 
ei full of angry tears, her tingers tremb- 

ng. 

“Darling!’’ her aunt cried, “what trou- 
bles you ?” 

“Wait a ninute, auntie, until I tinish my 
note, and I will tell you. There !’’—dash- 
ing down hor signature—“[ hope Charley 
Ansley will enjoy that. I will never see 
hin again! Never!” 

“Why?” : 

“He bas deceived ine! He pretends to 
love tne, and is carrying on a-flirtation with 
Miss Chester all the time.” 

“Are you sure of that?’’ 

Hattie hesitated. Was she sure ? A ppear- 
ances were against Charlie, but-———— 

“Don’t send your note quite yet,’’ Aunt 
Dora said, gently. ‘Let me tell you a little 
Story of my own life—the mory, Hattie,of a 
too basty decigion.”’ 

Hattie’s tears were hastily dried. She was 
but eighteen, and still child enough to de- 
lightin a story, especially a true one,as this 
promised to be. 

Aunt Dora told her story to her niece, 
Hattie Thorbeck, who was in danger of 
having a fatal quarrel with ber lover, by 
reason of judging bim hastily and un- 
fairly. 


“It happened more than twenty years 
ago,’’ Aunt Dora said, “wheu your tathber 
and mother were on their wedding tour,and 
1 was a girl of nineteen, just out of school. 
My father was very fond of me, and very 
indulgent ; and when I pruposed that we 
should shut up our house for the summer, 
and takea long boliday trip, be at once 
agreed. He had retired trom business on 
account of ill-health, aud, ] think, enjoyed 
the prospect of several weeks of sumer 
— and travel asinuch as I did my- 
Self. 

“Our first stopping place was Paris, and 
we tound so many friends there that we 
lingered on week after week, well oon- 
tented. I was more than contented, for I 
had been introduced there to Henry Somers 
the only man I ever loved. He was in no 
way a remarkable man, Hattie—no hero of 
romance or modern knight; but be had a 
gentle caressing manner, a soft, winning 
voice, and eyes of deep brown that ssemed 
to ne to wnirror a true, loving heart. 

“Every day my love grew stronger, and 
yet I was not giving it unsougbt. 

“We, Henry and I, had been sitting in 
the porch one morning, when a fine driz- 
sling rain prevented walking outside, and 
more plainly than ever before be had 
sbown me his heart, winning from me 
words that a few hours later 1 would have 
Ziven alt I to recall. I ain sure, 
bad we not been interrupted, he would 
have :nade me a formal proposal, but a 
party trom the parlor cane out to the porch, 
and I ran away, my heart full of happiness, 
iny face burning with biushes. Jt was tiny 
last bour of such full, perfect joy, Hattie-- 
the end of my love-dreaws. 

_ “The porch upon the second floor of the 
Hotel extended across the entrance, and iny 
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room waa exactiv over the door. Henry 
Somers was standing on the lower step of 
the broad flight leading to the door, and as 
the stage drove up, two boys, little fellows 
of three or four yous old, gave a great, joy- 
ful cry of ‘Papa! papa!’ and rushed at hiin 
a8 800n as the door was opened. A little 
figure in a waterproof cloak and hovd fol- 
lowed, and I beard his astonished voice, 
saying, ‘Helen, why did you not let me 
know you were coming ?”’ 

“I heard no more. Faint, dizzy, and be- 
wildered, I threw myself back in my chair, 
stunned by the revelation. A married man 
—# father—and he had dared to make love 
to me—to win my love? Pride came to aid 
ine, and I rang the bell and sent a waiter 
w find my tather. Tiere was no trace of 
agitation left by the time my dear tather 
was found and came to my room. 1 was 
ready with my story then, and asked biin 
if he was not tired of Paris, . After some 
consultation, we decided to take a trip to 
the cost, and then arrange our further 
movements, 


“1 made packing ny excuse for keeping 
my room until the evening train time, when 
we left Paris. Butl did glance at the hotel 
register as we passed through the oflice on 
our way to carriage. Amongst the arrivals 
forthe day was Mra, H. Somers, two chil- 
dren, and nurse. 

“Hattie, it is twenty long years ago, and I 
am an old maid, devoted to my brotber’s 
children. Had I but consulted my father, 
but yee my lover another interview, I 
might to-day be a happy wite in a home of 
my own. 

“I think my father suspected that soime- 
thing was wrong with me; but we had noi 
then arrived at the state of confidence and 
love that afterwards existed between us. 

**But in my pain, in the dull misery that 
followed my first inuignuation, I sought and 
found comfortin my father’s love. With 
my eyes opened by my own suffering, [ 
Saw that my fatber often concealed from 
me that he was ill, and the reason for his 
giving up his business greater than I,in my 
girlisn carclessness, had realized. Often in 
our traveling we had to stop upon the route 
in small country hotels, because iny father 
was suttering too much to endure the mo- 
tion of railway traveling. 

“At tirst he bid from we all that be could 
of his illness; but when he saw that heonly 
made me more anxious, he allowed me to 
nurse bin, to be with hia at all times, and 
very soon became dependent upon tiny 
care. I can never be too grateful for the 
fact thatin the three vears that followed 
that summer I wes really the one comfort 
of my dear father’s life, and it was the 
knowledge that I might become so thut 
saved ine from sinking into a state of de- 
spairing misery,when I was first convinced 
of my lover’s treachery. 

“] bad given him the first pure love of 
my heart, and I was not one whew coald 
change. More tban once, since that time, I 
have won love, though Il can honestly say 
without any coquetry of ny own; but | 
have never been able to feel again the de- 
votion and tenderness I yave to Henry 
Somers, , 

‘“‘For three years,as J bave said, I devoted 
my life to my father. By the advice of his 
physicians, we went abroad, visiting all the 
principal towns, wintering in Spain or Italy, 
and spending the summersin Scotland anu 
Norway. Your tather and mother had re- 
turned, and it was to their home that we 
caine at Jast, when we knew that there 
would soon be a fatal termination to the 
long, lingering illness my father had borne 
so patiently. 

“In all this time, Hattie, I have never 
once heard of Henry Somers, nor did I 
meet bim or anyone who knew him tor 
inany vears later. i 

“IT was in Manchester visiting an old 
friend, sowe years after iny father’s death, 
when one morning, in looking over soine 
photographs in her possession, I found one 
that for a moment made me dizzy with the 
rush of memory it awakened. It was a 
large photograph of two gentlemen stand- 


ing in easy attitudes, with the saine face | ( 
. 4 | ing all to Him who is ail-healiny. 


and figure. 


“~*Thnis is one double 


of those 





photo- | 


graphs, | said, ‘is it net? The same person | 


taken in two positions on one plate?” 


“Mrs, Huut, my friend, took the ecard | 


from my hand. 

‘Ob, nv,’ sie said ; ‘that is my husband's 
partner and his twin brother,’ 

“*{ thought yvour busband’s partner was 
Mr. Browne.’ 

“‘Itis now. 
ten years ago, at least. Poor fellow! le was 
killed in a steamboat explosion, and left a 
widow and two children—beautifa! boys. I 
was with Mrs. Somers at the tine the news 
caine, and I could not leave her. She clung 
to ine, and depended upon ime for every- 
thing. 
—pointing to the photograph—‘was abroad 


2 ; ball 1 r i 
at the time Horace died--bad been there | feste heed. 


for several years—and Helen, Horace’s wile, 
had never seen him. 


f his | 
‘“* *¢He was sent forto take charge of his | ‘daom tee both heer, 


She was such a | 20d she pined and died. 


brother's affairs, and I consented to remain 
with Helen until be came. 


thst had often puazled even their parents ; 
and in time | think it was a comfort to ber, 
bat the boys could not be coaxed to say 
uncle, or convineed that their tather had 
not returned. And Henry Somers did not 
seem tomind it when they insisted upon 
calling bim “papa” for a long time. 

‘““*He was the kindest of brothers to 
Helen, and very fond of his little nephews; 
but she was not long a widow, and ber sec- 
oud husband lives in New York, so I bave 
not heard of ber for years.’ 

“*And Henry Somers?’ I asked. ‘What 
became of bim ?’ 

“(He lives here, in London. Staying 
bere, at first, to be with Helen and take 
charze of his brother’s affairs, he tound a 
business opening and settled here.’ 

‘**Ta he wnarried ?’ T asked, 

* "Oh, yes; though he wasa long time a 
bachelor, { thought, « year or two after he 
caine here, that he bad some disappoint- 
ment, he was so averse to ladies’ society, 
und seemed as if he would be an old bache- 


lor, But, aLeuttwo years ago, he married 
o myey girl. I must introduce you to 
er. 


“And so, Hattie, I learned, too late, bow 
wny impulsive anger at appearances had 
wrongett ny lover, and destroyed my own 
happiness, One more interview with Henry 
Somers would probably have led to an in- 
troduction to his brother’s widow and chil- 
dren, and I should not have led a lonely 
life, and carried for years in my heart a bit- 
ter sense of injury.” 

A warin kiss fell upon Aunt Dora's lips, 
to express Hattie’s sympathy, aud then the 
angry note upon the tabie was torn to tiny 
bits,and thrown into the waste-paper basket 
in silence. 


—>_ - 


TO-DAYS 
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OF SORKOW. 





“Sorrow and to-day!’’ Thesentence sug- 
gests painful thoughts, perhaps; as we grope 
in shadows of sorrow it seems itnpossible 
that we should ever be permitted to leave 
and revel again in the glad sunlight of 
jov. 

Too trequently, while our hearts are 
bowed down with what seems a crushing 
burden of present grief, or estrangement 
from one we love, it may be, we seltishiy 
press those sorrows, like fondly cherished, 
withered blossoins,to our bosoinus,nor allow 
our ininds to remember the countless 
throng of sorrows others have experi- 
enced anu will experience as jong as the 
world endures. 

We can bardly thiuk any other haus ever 
felt quite such poignant agony as that now 
clogging the very wheels of existence with- 
in us, and almost paralyzing every taculty 
We possess, eXcept the one Which serves to 
morbidly keep our sorrow tresh and all- 
cousumlngly present, 

We persist iu tnaking Ourselves believe 
that our sorrows of to-day can never have a 
a yesterday. 

Je tell ourse.ves that our to-morrows 
inust be warked by the same desolations, 
the same severe ayonies, that characterize 
our to-days. 

But as we wingle in the tumultuous 
struggle of Jile, as all who breathe must, 
no matter how inuch solitude and seclusion 
are sought, our grief will grow less and 
less acute each day, our tortures diminish, 
one by one. 

This may not be perceptible to oursel ves, 
for itis so slow. But tune, change, and our 
various surroundings all combine to tnsen- 
sibly tide us beyoud ihe darkuess of sor- 
row’s brooding, which, did it but Jast, 
would deprive us of the power Ww do our 
duty to mankind and aid in the world’s 
working force, as all useful men and wo- 
wen should. 

And it is but right that our griefs should 
yi-ld to Time’s mitigating touch, It is God's 
wish. 

Not to forget our sorrows, for none can 
wholly do that; but He would wish us to 
conquer thein, to yield them up to [fis 
keeping, while we go forth ennobled and 
purified from our gloom to the light of 
sweet usefulness and practical duty, trust- 


AD, H. Ginson. 
- —_<—. <a — 

THE LAGEND oF Tuk Ivy.—Frowm the 
German is taken the beautiful story of the 
ivy’sorigin. A Rhine maiden, somewhat 
of acoquette, promised to give her hand to 


anoble young man; ‘but not yet,’ she 
said: “give ie treedom a littie while 
| longer.”’ 


Horace Somers died—ob, | 


Her busband’s brother--this one,’ , 


he! pless,child-like little thing,it was a posi- | 


tive cruelty to leave her alone. 


Henry arrived. We were all in Helen’s 
sitting-room, wbenu I heard her give a ter- 
rible cry, and looked up as she fell on the 
tioor in a dead faint. 

“*Standing iu the doorway was her bus- 
pand’s brother, or, a4 it seewed in the first 
startled moment, bis ghost, and the chil- 
dren clinging to bim, and shouting ‘Papa!’ 
in perfect ecstasy. And, my dear, those 
boys could not be persuaded to call him 


anything else. 
«+pPoor Helen, aiter the first startling sar- 


rise was over, remembered periectly hav- | 
P i bitter. 


ing heard Horace tell of the resemblance 


| perstitious Sr aliiadbed $0.4 it 


‘But Isball never forget thescene when | ¢Ver wnovin 


Weeks passed, and the vouth, becoming 
jealous of Ler smiles, urged her to Lame 
the day when she would inake hii for ever 
bappy ; but with a merry laugh «and a 
twinkling eye she bade him “wait,’’ 

Repeatediy be caine to her, At last he 
said, “If still thou tellest 116 to wait It will 
be for ever.” 

Thinking be only told her this tofrighten 
her, she replied. with a toss of ber pretty 
“Then wait for ever, kind 
sir.’’ 

With one long, toud yave al Ler sweet 
jie went to the boly war, 





One day a strange 
jant sprang upon her grave. It put forth 
fis tender leaves and long slender lingers, 
onward, It covered the grave; 
on overthe ground, The su- 
with won- 
der, and they whispered to oneanother that 
this strange vine was the waiden Ivy'*soul 
going lorth to find her lover. 
—L a 
Firx-pRoor.—A solution of boric acid io 
« hot solution of tungstate of seda will ren- 
der fabrics aud wood tire-proof. ‘The saine 
solution is also said to possess valuable | 
antineptic quaiities, having been used with 
success in dipbtheria aud in dressing | 
wounds. It las odor, but s tasle is 


then mov 


no 


Scientific and Useful. 





CARBOLIC Actp.—Carbolic acid ia rec- 
ommended tor moistening the tools with 
which metals are worked. The efliciency 
of the grindstone is greatly increased by 
this means. 

SUNFLOWERS.—Suntlowers are used in 
Wyoming Territory tor fuel. The stalk 
when dry, are as hard as maplewood an 
make a hot fire, and the seed heads with 
the seeds in are said to burn better than 
the best hard coal. An acre of sunflowers 
will farnish fuel for one stove for a year. 

WATER FoR O1L.—It is stated, after a 
two months’ trial at St. Louis, that water 
may be used to advantage in keeping down 
the temperature of journal boxes and to 
the exclusion entirely of friction-easing 
oils, The brightness of surface in the jour- 
nals, denoting friction,gives way toa duller 
and more natural color of the metal. 

TAR.—Some months ago the floors of 
many Austrian garrisons were painted with 
tar, and the resuits have preved so uni- 
formiy advan sus that the method is 
becoming y extended in its appli- 
cation. The collection of dust in c 8 is 
thus poovenses. and a consequent diminu- 
tion in irritative diseases of the eye has 
been noted. Cleanliness of the rooms has 
been greatly facilitated, and parasites are 
almost completely excluded. The coating 
of tar is inexpensive, requires renewal but 
once a year, and presents but one disad- 
vantage, namely, its sombre color. 

DisreasEs.—As a breeder of diseases, few 
things excel the average farm-house cellar. 
it underlies the whole house, with nothing 
to prevent its exhalations trom rising inw 
the upper rooms except a thin board floor. 
In this celiar all manner ot things for fain- 
ily use are kept tne season round. Meat, 
vegetables, milk, butter, bread, pastry 
preserves, pickles, and fruitare here stored 
in their various receptacies. There is very 
seldom anything to se te the fruit and 
vegetables trom the other parts of the cel- 
lar, and there is usually more or less decay- 
ing vegetable matter to load the air with 
poisonous germs. At various seasons of 
the year the walls collect dampness, or 
sina. pools of water lie under their loose 
board floors, sending up malarious odors 
into the rooms above. 

COLOR IN IROoW.—A fine color may be 
given to smal! pleces of iron by bringing 
them to a red heat in a clean fire, then 
sprinkle prussiate of potash over thew and 
coo! in water. The case-hardening, how- 
ever, will not be of much depth. If there 
should be a number of articles to harden, it 
would be better to make a cast-iron pot or 
box, with a cover which could be made 
tight by using tireclay. Put the arti les 
in this box together with crushed bone, 
burnt leather scraps, and charcoal in equal 
quantities. Heat the whole toa red heat, 
and keep hot from one to tive hours, ac 
cording to the size of articles and depth of 
hardening desired ; then remove the cover 
and dump the articles into water with the 
least possible exposure to air. This will 
harden to considerable depth. 

_—— 3. 


Farm and arden, 


W HITE-WaAsHING.—The latest mode of 
white-washing out-buildings, is to have the 
white-wash thin in consistency, and force 
it on the walls with #« force-puimp. 

A Per Lamsb.—To train a flock of sheep, 
raise « lainb at the house, teach it to come 
when called, and then put it with the flock. 
By calling the petted lamb the others will 
tollow. 

Hepor Kencks.—By plowing two iur- 
rows on each side of the hedge not only 
will the roots be shortened but the loose- 
ning of the soi! will benefit the hedge as 
well as clean the surface of the ground. 
While a hedge tence, well kept, is very at- 
tractive, the harboring of weeds at its base 
makes the farm very unsightly. 

FENCE CokNERS.—The fence corners are 
the pest holes of the farm. From them 
spring nearly all the weed seeds and un- 
desirable grasses that are scattered over 
the fields. Rail fences are ex pensive on ac- 
count of the ground they occupy and the 
weeds they protect. If necessary, the hoe 
should be brought into requisition to clean 
out the spaces along the fence. 





Dk HORNING.—It may hurt the cow sone 
to cut off her horns, says a coteuiporary, 
but so do ber borns burt others when she 
yoes at them full drive. It is doubttul it 
the pain ot dehorning is yreater than the 


; burtof having a pair of sharp borns run 


into the side. In case of dehorning there 
is only one hurt; but there is no end of 
hurts from hooking when the horns are 
left on, 


Scou Kks—Scours can geveraily bechecked 
by shutting the sow up and ang om | dry 
corn for a few days. If j,igs be large 
enough to eat give them dry, raw flour, or 
rye or wheat whole. —If too young W eat, a 
lump of alum the size of a walnut may be 
dissolved in a quart of water, and a tea- 
spoonful given each worning and evening 
to pigs a week or #0 old. 


STRAW.—A ton of straw is worth as much 
as three bushels of grain—sometimes as 
mnuch as tour—to rot down for manure. It 
is worth more than that as a mulch tor the 
orchard. The moisture and warmth under 
mulch favor nitrification—the production 
of nitrogenous plant tood — amazingly. 
There is no other way to account for the 


| vigorous growth and heavy fruiting which 


results from mulching an orchard. Every 
orchardist should buy all the cheap straw 
he can get. 
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The Life of Thought. 

“I no sooner enter my library,’’ says an 
old author, ‘‘than I bolt the door, and shut 
out lust, ambition and avarice, whose 
mother is idleness, and whose nurse ignor- 
ance; and taking my seat among the illus- 
trious spirits around me, I look down with 
pity on the rich and great who are stran- 
gers to such refined and exalted enjoy- 
ments.”’ 

It a life of study can produce happiness 
so pure as this; if it can exclude,lust, ambi- 
tion and avarice, if it can give an eleva- 
tion above the rich and great, who would 
not fly from the world and seize that chief 
good, in books, which he has vainly toiled 
tor in the road of ambition and avarice? 

But no library is sufficiently retired, no 
occupation sufficiently pure, to exclude 
care and contamination. Man bears within 
his bosom, wheresoever he conceals him- 
self and whatsoever he does, tne seeds of 
evils and misery. 

Philosophers may describe the happiness 
of a contemplative life, and students flatter 
themselves that they are out of the reach 
of corruption, but does experience justify 
& persuasion that philosophers and students 
are happier and more innocent than all 
others? A perusal ot their lives wil] 
evince the truth that it is not in man to se- 
cure himself trom the assaults of passion, 
and the corruption of vice, by withdraw- 
ing his person from the society of the mul- 
titude. 

Volumes have been written on the pe- 
culiar misery of the learned, and we wish 
it could be asserted with truth that on shut- 
ting the doors of their book-rooms they at 
the same time shut out desire, avarice and 
ambition. 

Men of that activity of mind which 
ranges through all nature and art, see more 
clearly, and teel more sensibly, than the 
common tribe whose attention is fixed on 
trivolity. All the objects of desire, avar. 
ice and ambition exhibit themsclves to their 
eyes, in the most glowing colors and in the 
most engaging forms. Their taste, culti- 
vated and refined by continual exercise of 
its powers, is enabled to discover charms 
which escape vulgar notice. Their leisure 
and freedom from tue ordinary cares ot life 
cause their hearts to fix on what their 
imaginations have admired. 


It cannot be wondered at, therefore, if | 


contemplative men, instead of being ex- 
empt from the tumults which disturb oth- 


ers, have felt themselves agitated by ex- | 


ternal things with peculiar torce. Their 
enjoy ments have been high, their sufferings 
keen, and their tailings singularly deplora- 
ble. 

We tear, therefore, that truth must re- 
sign those pretensions to tliat u molested 
felicity which students have sometimes 
claimed asthe privilege otf their learned 
solitude. In common with all the sons of 
men they partake of misery; and they are 
under some peculiar circumstances which 
aggravate the woe which it is their des. 
tiny to share. 

'o secure the happiness that is allowed 
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to man they must, like others, have re- 
course to virtue and wisdom, not merely to 
retreat, or to contemplation. With virtue 
and wisdom, their employments will be 
found highly conducive to a most exalted 
state of sublunary felicity; for their em- 
ployments are pure and refined, intellect- 
val, and even heavenly, compared with the 
gross delights of animal sease. 

He who places his happiness in glut- 
tony and debauchery must acknowledge, 
while he boasts of his pleasures, that he 
is renouncing the most honorable part of 
his nature, his reason; and that he is as- 
similating himself, as much as he is able, 
with the brutes whom he proudly disdains. 

We cannot help thinking that the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, mixed, as it is, with 
much folly, deserves more regard than it 
usually receives. It tends to make man 
value bimself on his mind. It teaches to 
seek enjoyment in the exertions of the dis- 
cursive taculty, and to aspire at an intel- 
lectual excellence which, though it may 
never reach, invites by its beautiful ap- 
pearance to heights of improvements 
which it would never otherwise have at- 
tained. 

Platonism, when carried to extremes, 
like all other doctrines, terminates in non- 
sense; but under the regulation of reason, 
it leads the mind to a state of celestial en- 
joyment and angelic perfection. 

It the superior light of Christianity had 
not irradiated the world, there is. no phi- 
losophy which the aspirant alter excel- 
Jence would wish to prevail in preference 
to Platonism, divested of its visionary ec- 
centricities. No philosophy contributes so 
much to raise man to the exaltation which 
he may conceive to adorn a spiritual nature. 
No philosophy exalts him eo much above 
the body, and furnishes him with ideas so 
congenial to all that we consider as celes- 
tial. 

But common sense and common experi- 
ence affirm, after all, that whoever at- 
tempts to reach undisturbed happiness by 
flights ot contemplation, above the usual 
ken of mortals, commonly finds himself 
precipitated at last, like Icarus in the 
fable. 

Superior degrees of happiness are not to 
be expected solely from a skill in the arts 
and sciences, from study, and from retire- 
ment; but chiefly from those virtues and 
good qualities in which even the illiterate 
find it, from prudence,'temperance, justice, 
fortitude and contentment. The boast of 
felicity without these is but the rant of 
pride and the rhapsody of inexperienced 
speculation. 
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Tuart is the true and effectual regenera- 
tion when the seed of life takes root in 
man and thrives. Such men have accus- 
tomed themselves to speak to God, and 
God has ever spoken to them; and they 
feel ‘‘the powers of the world to come’”’ as 
truly as they feel the presence of this 
world, because they have been accustomed 
to speak and act as if it were real. All of us 
must rely on something; all must look up 
to, admire, court, make themselves one 
with something. Most men cast in their 
lot with the visible world; but true Chris. 
tians with sainta and angels. Such men 
are little understood by the world because 
they are not of the world; and hence it 
sometimes happens that even the better 
sort of men are often disconcerted and 
vexed by them. It cannot be otherwise: 
they must move forward on principles so 
different from what arecommonly assumed 
astrue. They take tor granted, as first 
principles, what the world wishes to have 
proved in detail. They have become fa- 
miliar with the sights of the next world, 
| till they talk of them as if all men admit- 
ted them. 


THOSE whose repentance is not a true 
one are not cheerful and happy in religion. 
They are grieved because they bave to 
break off from so many things they love, 
or because they have to give so much 
money. They are in the fire all the time. 
Instead of rejoicing in every opportunity 
of selt-denial, and rejoicing in the plainest 


and most cutting erbibitions of truth, it is | 
& great trial to them to be told their duty, | 


when it crosses their inclinations and 
habits. The plain truth distresses them. 
Why? Because their hea-ts do not love to 





| every ray of light that broke in upon their 
‘minds from heaven, pointing out their 





do duty. If they loved to do their duty, | 





ed 





duty, would be welcomed, and make them 
more and more happy. 

THE general practice of men ot business, 
their custom of yea: by year taking stock, 
examining their books, aud striking a bal- 
ance to know how they stand, is a lesson 
of the highest value. Our everlasting sal- 
vation may turn on it. People go on 
dreaming that all is right when all is 
wrong; nor wake to the dreadful truth till 
they open their eyes in torment. What 
pains ought we to take to avoid the remot- 
est chance of such a calamity! If men 
take such care of their earthly fortunes, 
how much greater our need to see how we 
stand with God; and do with our spiritual 
what all wise merchants do with their 
earthly interests—review the transactions 
of every year! 

Ir fine manners require the expression 
of the good, they equally demand the re- 
pression of the evil. Anger, heat, exag- 
geration, violence, ill—nature, selfishness, 
are all foes to good manners. Self-control 
and self-respect will diminish them by 
forbidding them to vent themselves. Kept 
in subjection, they will subside; allowed 
free expression, they will become intolera— 
ble. The presence of good manners is no- 
where more needed or more effective than 
in the household, and perhaps nowkere 
more rare. Wherever familiarity exists 
there is a tendency to lose the check upon 
selfish conduct, which the presence of 
strangers involuntarily produces. 


YxRa, when we probe to the bottom we 
are forced to confess that it isin the prin- 
ciple of immortality implanted in man that 
is the secret of all its activity. Oh, if it 
were not for the thought of living for ever, 
how many busy hearts and hands would 
become as though dead! There comes 
sweeping along the vista of eternity a 
blessed inspiration to do, to be, to live, in 
the best sense of the word. 


VIRTUE is an angel; but she is a blind 
one, and must ask of Knowledge to show 
her the pathway that leads to her goal. 
Mere knowledge, on the other hand, like a 
Swiss mercenary, is ready to combat either 
in the ranks of sin or under the banners of 
righteousness; ready to forge cannon balls, 
or to print New Testaments; to navigate a 
corsair’s vessel or a missionary ship. 


Micnt I give counsel to any young 
hearer, | would say to him: Try to tre- 
quent the company of your betters. In 
books and life is the most wholesome so- 
ciety; learn to admire rightly; the great 
pleasure of lite is that. Note what the 
great men admired—they admired great 
things. Narrow spirits admire basely and 
worship meanly. 

TRUE success means the development of 
acharacter that is worthy of example—a 
character that is honest to every duty, 
faithful to every trust, and that is unselfish 
enough to find time for kindly?acts that are 
not terced, but the simple expression of a 
warm and generous principle. True suc- 
cess is fidelity to every relation in life. 

Or him that hopes to be forgiven, it is in- 
dispensably required that he forgive. It is, 
theretore, superfluous to urge any other 
motive. On this great duty eternity is sus- 
pended; and to him that refuses to prac- 
tice it, the throne of mercy is inaccessible, 
and the Saviourof the world has been born 
in vain. 

WHEX we see our enemies and friends 
glicing away before us, let us not torget 
that we are subject to the general law of 
mortality, and shall soon be where our 
doom will be fixed forever. 





EVERY person has two educations, one 

which he receives trom others and one 

° ’ 

more important, which he gives to him- 
self. 


Few things are impracticable in them. 
selves; and it is for want of application 
rather than of means, that men tail of suc. 
cess, 


THE most selfish man is not always sel. 


fish. “etn one plume himself on a sin 
gle good action. 
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The World’s Happenings. 





The pay of circus clowns ranges from 
$20 to 950 a week. 


A Jackson, Mo., dog was seen the other 
day catching frogs. 


By a new process a thousand shades of 
color can be printed at once. 


Thirty million cucumbers for pickles are 
raised near Fredericksburg, Va. 


A Lockport, N. Y., man has invented a 
match that will light in the wind. 


Phil Armour, the great pork king, pays 
his doctor $10,000 a year to keep him well. 


A Deadwood judge ordered a jury fed 
on bread and water untila verdict could be agreed 
on. 


In 1841 26,000,000 Britishers used 23,. 
000,000 pounds of to»acco. Now 37,000,000 use 53,- 
000, 000 pounds. 

Europe has 337,000,000 people, accord. 
ing to the report prepared for the International Sta- 
tistical Congress. 


The Governor of South Carolina per- 
formed the marriage ceremony recently at Columbia 
for au eloping couple. 


Georgia is again coming to the front. 
She has discovered ‘‘a well producing water that is 
an effective hair dye.*’ 


A rooster that will crow when com- 
manded to do so by its owner, amuses the people of 
Carpentersville, N. J. 


Sixteen New Yorkers, with an aggregate 
weight of 3851 pounds, sat down to aclambake break - 
fast at Norwalk, Conn., recently. 


Ex-Senator Ferry, of Michigan, who 
failed in 1882 for $1, 500,000, has since worked hard 
and paid off $1, 200,000 of Lis debts. 


“The Father of Six Monkeys; or, The 
Prophet ot Penon,*’ is the unique name of a popu- 
lar play now running in the City of Mexico, 


An ingenious Boston man has invented 
a missile to throw at umpires, which can be furnished 
by the ushers in any quantity at small cost. 


Sly dog owners of Lacsing, Mich., orna- 
ment their canines with beer checks, baggage checks, 
old medals, etc., instead of regularly paid license 
checks. 


“The Son of the Five Clawed Green 
Mountain Dragon,’’ a Chinese astrologist, or ‘*face 
observer, ’’ as the Chinese call him, is holding forth 
in New York, 


London has a great problem. It has 2,- 
600, 000 people unable to get into a place of worship. 
In Central London, with 1,000,000, there is only ac- 
commodations for 600, 000. 


The slide trombone, the most perfect of 
brass musical instruments, is the sackbut of the an- 
cients, and was revived about 1790, after a model 
found among the ruins of Pompeii. 


A Providence, R. I., undertaker, whose 
wife died lately, embalmed the body with fluld of his 
own manufacture, and so successfully did it work 
that he has placed the body on exbibition. 


Color blindness is twice as common 
among Quakers asitis among the rest of the com- 
munity, owing to their having dressed in drab for 
generations, and thus disused the color sense, 


Nelson D. Bromley, of Waterloo, Wis., 
transferred ¢30,000 worth of property to Emily D. 
Arndt, aspiritualistic doctor, because the spirit of 
his dead wife, through a medium, told him to. 


It is reported that a Calera, Ala., negro 
let a rattlesnake bite him fora present of 50 cents, 
and thataclay poultice on the wound and a heavy 
dose of whisky with plug tobacco in it saved his life. 


The difterence in cost to railroads be- 
tween 1000 signs reading **Look out forthe locomo- 
tive’? and the same number reading ‘*Danger’’ is 
9000, and it has been found that the latter are more 
effective. 


Probably the biggest yoke of oxen in 
the world are on exhibition at the Eastern Maine 
State Fair this week. They were raised in Ver- 
mont, and measureten feet in girth and actually 
weigh 7000 pounds, It cost to raise them up to their 
great weight over $1000. 


A big rent roll does not necessarily in 
dicate a big income. In an assignment sale in Xenia, 
Ohio, $12,000 worth of notes for small amounts, given 
by tenants in the past few years for rent due, were 
offered for sale, andthe entire bunch was knocked 
down to aspeculator for $35. 


A coachman in London, unable to re- 
strain his wrath at seeing a man maltreat and finally 
use his feet upon a prettily dressed child, that cried 
piteously the while, knocked the man down and res- 
cued the littl: urebin, which proved to be a 
‘‘dummy.*? The man was a ventriloquist. 


Some of the Western papers sre inclined 
to think that the new lawin New {York requiring 4 
rope to be placed in each sleeping apartment will 
prove a double convenience, and will not only as- 
sist in case of fire, but also in the event of a ‘‘board 
bill jumper’? wishing to get out the back way with 
his bagxwace. 


A young lady who became charmed last 
winter with a good leoking youth, who said he was 
Charlies Arrowby, a Boston artist, in search of 
health, has begun proceedings in New York to have 
her marriage with him annulled, He turned outto 
be Jacob Smith, a Gotham sign painter, with a wife 
and two children, 


A teamster at Kansas City, Mo., was 80 
cruelly abusing his horses one day recently thata 
young lady exclaimed in her indignation: ‘‘You 
brute, I wish you would fall off and break your 
neck!"? He almost immediately overturned his 
loaded wagon upon himself, and died from his in- 
juries shortly after. 


A cheerful view, if nota strictly correct 
one, istaken of a seeming misfortune by a Texa* 
paper, which observes: ‘It isa good thing that the 
cattlein Texasare dying off, ‘or when they die off 
they decrease in number; when they decrease 1® 
number they become more valuable; when they De 





come more valuable their owner becomes wealthier. 
Therefore it is a good thing for the cattle to die off. 
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SUNSET MUSINGS, 





BY RITA. 





As I sit beside my window, 
At close of summer's day, 

And see the glorious sunset 
Its colors bright portray, 

A thought comes stealing o’er me, 
And memory’s guiding star 

Brings back an old but sweet refrain 
Of heaven's gates ajar. 


Why do those lines recur to me 
W bile gazing in the west? 
Why dol think of gates ajar 
And heaven’s eternai rest ? 
L like these twilight thoughts of mine, 
They seem so sad and sweet; 
Toliken golden sunsets 
To heaven’s golden streets. 


And alter this, while musing 
At pensive twilight hour, 
A-thinking of the sunset, 
Aud of God's gracious power, 
This thought will be the sweetest, 
Its beauty none can mar, 
Of God's eternal glory, 
And heaven’s gates ajar. 
Se 


ntrodden Ways. 





BY JEANNIE BETTANY, 





find such solitudes that the footsteps of 
a stranger awaken a kind of panic in 
the life-of hills and woods. 

Visiting the streams of the upper Loire a 
few vears azo on a holiday trip, 1 had tray- 
elled for some hours since leaving the last 
beaten track, leading my bicycle when the 
ground undulated too much. Hot and 
tired, I hailed with no little pleasure the 
inviting sade of a deep valley. I had 
vome upon it suddenly and unexpectedly, 
so bLidden away was it in that sea of hills, 

As I descended into its cool shade, leav- 
ing my bicycle above, the rabbits stood 
perfectly still and looked at me; the birds 
hesitated long enough for me to have 
caugbt them before they understood that 
flight was necessary. 

It was a delicious spot, an ideal Eden, 
and it was springtime, and 1, in my spring, 
fairly revelled in the scent of the hyacinths 
and the lily of the valley, and the starry 
primroses on the soft green banks spread 
like a golden carpet mingling their own 
subtle perfume with that of the byacinths 
and lilies. What a contrast it all was to 
the smoky town I had escaped from fora 
brief holiday, and the grim office of the 
lawyer, for whom I had the privilege of 
copying deeds, 

I was seized with a mad desire to build 
myself a hut in this dale, and quietly 
retire beyond human ken and following, 
to dream the dreams that were plentiful 
enough in me at that time, without any 
inusty parchment to bring me down from 
the clouds, or a green-baize door to shut 
me in with the stern matter-of-fact cf the 
law. This idea came as a suggestion 
merely, to smile over, but it took greater 
possession of me at each moment as I 
wandered on down, down into the dale. 

There was a merry little stream at the 
bottom curvetting over a sballow sand- 
bank, and losing itself among the trees 
at a turn of the valley. How cool and 
Sparkling it was. I was about to remove 
tiny boots And stockings and behave likea 
child at the seaside, when my eyes sud- 
cenly fell upon a mound which seemed 
to be artificial. It was shaped like a grave, 
and was on the opposite side of the stream. 
I walked through the water, boots and all. 
I was always curious, and a trifle impa- 
tient. 


[* central France the explorer may still 


A moment brought me to it, and I felt 
much as Robinson Crusoe must bave done 
when he came upon the footprint on the 
Sand. Upon this mound, which I could no 
longer doubt was a grave, lay a wreath of 
resh-gathered flowers. I stared at them 
Ull the blue of the byacinth blended with 
the gold of the primrose and produced a 
prismatic effect. [I closed my eyes and 
tooked again. There couid be no doubt 
Orit. There was the wreath; so fresh and 
dewy, it could not have been placed there 
inany hours. It was woven with grasses 
Upon a willow stem. I would have touched 
it, but it seemed protanation ; and as I stood 
tuere the wooded hills on either band echoed 
‘uch bird song as I had never dreamed of. 
I feltasif I bad come into an enchanted 
land, and longed, vet feared to awake from 
tny delusion. 

My delusion deepened upon me; for 


a 





how, amid the shrill music of the myriad | 


birds, I heard a joyous human soprano 


rising and falling in an exquisite song that | 


harmonized with the laughter of the 
Stream, the gentle music of the rustling 
leaves and the bird chorus. 

My delusion deepened still further, for 


now 1 seemed to see my bicycle descending | 


the valley, with my Valise strapped to it, 
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and the glinting sunlight striking on it 
brightly now and tien. But as I gazed in 
a sort of stupefaction, my delusion reached 
its climax. 

That bicycie was being led by what must 
have been the nymph of these woods, to 
whom the soprano voice seemed to belong. 
She was dressed in green, which accounted 
for my not seeing her seoner, so did her 
— blend with the nature-tints about 

er. 

The words of the song reached me now. 
They werein French. It was no delusion, 
then, but a reality. 

Whether I connected that gay creature 
with the grave by which | was standing or 
not I cannot tell. A feeling of awe, akin 
to the supernatural, had possession of me. 
Had [ known that the earth was going to 
open, I should still have stood by that 
grave watching her. 

Softly and lightly sbe trod the valley, 
her twinkling white feet seeming scarcely 
to bend the blades of grass. And between 
the wild snatches of ber song, she langhed 
a laugh which the silver stream must have 
taught her, and stopped to touch my bicycle 
here and there, as a child might some new 
toy. Finally, she laid it against a bank, 
and throwing herself at full length upon 
the soft turf, she gazed at it, and burst into 
song once more. And all this time [ stood 
beside the grave with the fresh wreath 
upon it, drinking in this vision of beauty. 

She could not be more than sixteen, and 
her sbort dress made her look even young- 
er. How soft and mellow was the brown 
of ber hair which streamed on the turf 
and over her bare arms. Hair so cared 
for, so well-kept in this solitary place, that 
it seemed to me there must yet be another 
here. And how exquisitely white and pink 
were the little feet in the shadows. The 
bodice of her simple dress was a kind of 
pelerine crossed upon her breast and 
knotted behind, and round her white 
throat she wore a string of coral beads, 

I had time to note all this before she rose 
from the grass and began to experiment 
with her new toy. She had evidently no 
idea of its use, for at length with a gesture 
of impatience she turned from it, and her 
eyes fell upon me. 

There could be no reason in it, but I felt 
likeacriminal. What right had I to be 
watching her so without her knowledge? 
She had held me spell-bound; she ulso 
released me. For, with a cry of terror, 
much like some animal might give who 
bas seen his comrade struck down by a 
gun and knows it is pointed at bim, she 
flung her white arms into the air, and fell 
violently forward. 

[ rushed through the stream, when she 
had thus restored my power of motion, 
and was instantly at her side raising her, 
and chafing the little hands, which I now 
saw were tanned and freckled, but of ex- 
quisite form and mould. But the face! 
Had ever wood-mymph such a face? Who 
and what could she be? The proud upper 
lip spoke of a long and noble line of ances- 
tors. Tbe lines of her face, the poise of 
her head upon those graceful shoulders, 
all spoke ber of noble descent. Yet this 
strange garb, what could it mean? 

The eyes remained closed. I ran to the 
stream and filled my hat with water, with 
which I sprinkled her face. Sbe had sung 
in French; I now addressed her in that 
language. 

She first smiled, and then opened her 
eyes. Oh, those eyes, to be thus looked 
into at so small a distance and in sucha 
lonely spot—soft, velvety, melting brown. 
But as the sweet eyes revealed themselves, 
the smile died, and a look of proud in- 
quiry took its place, and she asked me 
how I came to be there, as a princess 
might rebuke an unbidden intruder on 
the royal presence. 

I explained, as well as I could, that I 
was wandering about the country on my 
bicvele, leading a gipsy life for the sake of 
variety, nearing the towns or villages only 
when my provisions failed, and I hat’ come 
quite by chance upon this lovely valley. 

She raised herself and leaned upon the 
bank, looking at me critically. Tnen her 
rip» lips smiled and a sunny ripple over- 
spreal her features, and she spoke. 

“Are you a prince?’ she said in French. 
“Jn my book princes come 80 to find their 
princesses. 1 feared iuine would never 
come. You must be my prince, and are 
come to marry me—isn’t it $0?” 

I bad butone sense alive as thisexquisite 
creature spoke: it was silent admiration. 


She waited for no reply; but, pointing to 


my bicycle, said, “Is that magic?” And 
then leaning forward to look at me more 
closely, her rich smile inundating me with 
a wild joy I had never known till then, 
she added : “But, mon prince, you must 
not take me to the great world till my 


Sd 
father shall retuim,and be is so .0ng- 





“What need of going to the great world 
at all, my princess?” I cried, taking one 
of the little hands, and feeling my pulses 
beat in a wild transport at this new con- 
tact. 


She looked at her hand, held within both 
mine, and then lifting her eyes to mine, in 
sweet childish confidence, gald : ‘But in my 
book the prince always takes the princess 
to vourt, and I so much want to see the 
great world.” 

Innocent as was her every glance, her 
every word and gesture, how could she 
know that her words thrilled me as words 
had never done before? I pointed to the 
grave. 

“My mother lies there,’’ she said simply. 
“She must be bappy in this valley; don’t 
you think su? And she had seen the 
world. I was born here when she came 
from Russia. Where is Russia? Is it 
really so very far away?” 

I had never been there, and told ber so; 
and she looxed disappointed. But the 
cloud rested only a moment, and seemed 
ill-at-home on her glad young face; and, 
like the child she was, she passed from one 
subject to another in rapid succession. 

“If you do not know about Russia, at 
least you know about something else,”’ 
she said. “Come; my dinner is ready: 
we will eat it togetver, and you will tell 
me about the world, and I will show you 
my book.”’ 

More in an enchanted land than ever, we 
crossed the stream, she with her bare feet ; 
and by and by we came upon a wooden cot, 
painted green, and skillfully hidden away 
among the dense trees at the turn of tie 
valley. 

The picturesque little dwelling reminded 
me a little of something I had seen in Nor- 
way. There were three small rooms open- 
ing into one another; the middle one being 
the living room, the other two the bed- 
rooms of the father and daughter. 

The windows were like small doorways 
and had no other screen against wind and 
weather than a wooden shutter on hinges, 
which placed the little house in darkness 
when the elements were unpropitious. It 
struck me as odd that the builder of this 
pretty cot should have berne such an in- 
convenience, My little wood-nymph ex- 
plained it by saying with an air of 
mystery : 

“We have a lamp, you know—such a 
beautiful thing, bought in the great world 
--have you sen one? but you must have 
seen them, for,’’ with a sigh, ‘“‘you have 
come from the world. My father was 
afraid some one would see the light if we 
had windows of giass, and that I should 
forget to close the s:utter; but who is 
there to see tke light? When my father 
is away I sometimes light the larap and 
put it in the valley, and the rabbits sit 
round and look at it. See!’’ she cried, 
“there is my good hedgeherg at the door,” 

But I did not look at that spiny creature, 
for 1 had caught sight of a terrible pair of 
eyes gazing fixedly at me, and with evil 
intent, out of one of the door-windows, 1 
beard at the same time a low but fierce 
growl. 

“What an enormous dog!’’ I said, hesi- 
tating, as I now saw him place bimself 
ominously in the doorway. 

“Oh, Jacobin is my good friend,” said 
the young girl, with ene of her enchanting 
smiles; and she tried to induce him to let 
me enter, which, however, he showed no 
sign of doing, but stood his ground deter- 
minedly. My sweet hostess thought of a 
device, bowever, which changed his whole 
demeanor, for he gave a suiky wag of his 
tail equal to the bow of a man in society 
who is introduced against bis will. 

She put one of her soft bare arms about 
my neck, as a sister might have done to a 
brother, and, reaching up, approached her 
red lips to my cheek and kissed me, ex- 
plaining that so she did to her father; and 
Jacobin would know me for 2 friend. 

I began to feel that in spite of the un- 
known father, who was probably « con- 


from bis having sucha name for his doz, my 
office-stool might see me nomore. I heyan 
to be amused in thinking I snouid be ar- 
vertised for, not by my relations, for I had 


bad bound me. That gentleman would not 
make frantic efforts to find me, however, 
as he himself would come into my little 
property in cass of my deatb. 

Now we entered the cottage together. 
What a Robinson Crusoe place it was. 
The number of ingenious contrivances 
told of the difficulty of bringing anything 
here trom the towns. Nothing had been 
brought that by any ingeunity could be 
made on the spot. 

There was a fire of wood and turf, anda 


wood-pigeon was in process of cooking. | 


Jacobin had brought it in, the girl ex- 





; : . : | swung on the 
spirator, from his being in hiding, and | 
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plained; and then she showed me # gun, 
almost sorrowfully, saying: “Sometimes 1 
have to shoot, when there is nothing else; 
but I go on to the moor, for how can I shoot 
my friends in the valley? But,’ she added, 
the littlecloud leaving her expressive face, 
‘there are many good herbs in the valley, 
and fruits (oo, and berries when the year 
falls, and one lives well here—very well.” 

I added something to the meal trom my 
own little s.ore of ‘“‘camping-out’’ material, 
and our reypast was a very gay one. 

When tbe room was put to rights, Amie 
—for she told me she was 80 called—-showed 
me her great treasure, ber one book. It 
was a vory old and worn edition of fairy 
tales, printed in French. When she had 
turned over the pages and pointed out her 
favorite stories, she said with innocent 
mirth : 

“And my prince is come too, and will 
marry me.” 

I only smiled back at ber in answer. 
The dreamy state in which the valley 
itself seemed to have thrown me, and the 
witchery of this exquisite child of nature, 
lulled me into a placid quiescence in which 
all that followed appeared natural. 

Amie pleced her father’s room at my 
disposal when night came. I did not tell 
her I should not avail myself of it, but 
when she had fired me once more by her 
pure good-night kiss, and Jacobin bad 
stretched his buge form across ber door- 
way, I passed out into the cool air, and in 
a rapturous intoxication, urcknown even to 
the opium-eater, I paced the yielding turf 
the whole night through, and watched the 
stars glint down through the tall tree- 
tops. The nightingales bad now filled the 
orchestra, and the night was as full of 
melody as the day had been. And the 
stream rippled over the stones—and I 
dreamed. 

Away up the valley lay my polished 
bicycle, with the heavy dew descending 
copiously upon it unheeded. It ought to 
have been carrying me miles away—per- 
haps so. Let the man who has been placed 
in a like position say what I ought to have 
done; but do not let bim say he would have 
done it. But my experience could never 
come to another man. I was singled out. 

In a delirium of happiness, 1 resolved 
that the foreigner’s cold steel alone sould 
separate me from my sweet princess wLo 
had graciously claimed meas herown. I 
little knew how soon I was to be put to 
the test. 

6 _ * * * 2 

In the early dawn I made a careful toilet, 
for I had with me all requisites to suit my 
Bohemian holiday, except a change of 
clothes. The night dews had saturated 
my tweed suit—I must trust to the fresh 
morning breeze to dry them, There are 
conditions when, the mind being para- 
mount, the body is impervious to cold or 
wet. 

I was in such a condition on this morn- 
ing, and felt neither damp nor want of 
sleep. I mounted to the moorland above, 
and saw the sun rise, and wondered if I 
went away, and came back, whether I 
should find my enchanted valley vanished. 
But even while 1 thus pondered, I saw the 
faint smoke curling above the trees from 
my wood-nymph’s fire. Ab! I might have 
known she would rise with the birds, 

I descended the valley, and found her 
filling her little kettle at the spring. Upon 
her streaming hair, which had a natural 
ripple of its own, there shone and glittered 
still the record of the cool water which 
must have recently known her sweet con- 
tact. 

Atsight of me she set ‘town her kettle, 
and greeted me as ‘Mon prince’’ (this was 
always ber name for me), with all her 
singular charm of innocence and grace. 

In the afternoon I improvised a ham- 
mock for Amie, with my Scotch plaid 
between two trees She swayed 
nad fro in it, delighted, her little 
white feet cressed, and her round arms 
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Lvirg this, stretched upon the green 
’ beside (er, she toid me her own 
he had litde enough to tell. 


bank 
history. 


none but the lawyer to whom my guardian | Happy is the nation that has no history, 


happicr still tac woman who has none, 
She had lost ber mother when six years 
old. Jer father had cared for her with the 
tenderest solicitude. 

It was not util she had grown tal! and 
sirong that he had left her with Jacobin 
for weeks together, and he always j«r- 
formed these evidently forced journeys 
with rea! regret. Still Amie feared noth- 
ing. She had nothing to fear, she sar. 
Her education went no further than rea:t- 
ing her fairy -: her writing Vas 
but a sorry performance. 

One evening, after sunset, 
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ange the valley together, whilst she begged 
or stories of the great world, which was to 
her what the moon and stars are to otber 
children. I thought and thought, but there 
was #0 little that bad not the trail of the 
serpent upon it. Nothing seemed fit for 
her pure ears. My silence caused her to 
tind a new object of interest. 

“Your bair is short,”’ she said, “and you 
have no beard like my father.” I told her 
I bad shaved at the stream that morving. 
She then gleefully announced ber inten- 
tion of seeing me perform that novel opera- 
tion on the morrow. Then, with a critical 
look at my hair, she pronounced me ‘just 
right,” and meditatively taking one of ber 
own bright tresses in ber band, seemed 
considering an imitation. 

“No,” said {, answering her thought, 
“you must not cut it, except”-—and I was 
cruel enough to try a worldly artifice— 
“except you cut a tress for me to remember 
you by when I go back to the world.”’ 

She instantly treed herself from my side, 
and standing erect and palpitating before 
me, seemed vo wait for ber grief to gather 
strength. Then flinging herself into my 
arios she sobbed upou my breast, and shed 
such passionate tears as I bad never wit- 
nessea. “Ah,” cried she, raising ber 
pathetic, tear-stained face to gaze at me, 
‘the prince, the true prince, never leaves 
his princess; then you can be no prince. 
Kut’—and ber manner grew proud and 
determined, aud love and devot.on lit ber 
too glorious eyes—"if you go, then T shall 
follow you, a8 Jacobin would fol.ow me,” 

She laid her head once more upon ny 
breast, weeping. It was delicious to be so 
cared for, and I let ber weep for some mo- 
ments betore 1 kissed away her tears and 
told her that only death should part us, 

Alter this, several days pessed—such 
days thateveu the gloom which followed 
was brightened by their memory. 

I was lying in my hammock one night 
when acoider breeze sprang up, and the 
trees bent and swayed and moaned, I 
thought I heard the sound of thunder. A 
vivid flash of lightning nearly blinded tne, 
1 rose up in my hammock and listened, 
A terribie peal rang through the wool, 
Another and another peal, sod the birds 
began to twitter, and the echoes repeated 
themselves in the hills; and now there 
was a crashing sound of heavy rain upon 
the leaves. 

Down it came in torrents, and the light- 
ning played almost continucusly, and the 
thunder kept up an incessant roar, 1 have 
never in wy jie seen such a storia, The 
wind tore down the valley, and the trees 
on which my hammock hung bent nearly 
to the ground. My bed was now as watery 
as the lark’s proverbially is, 1 descended 
the valley, the litle siream was flowing 
noisily, and the driving wind in this narrow 
gulley fung me hither and thither like a 
reed. 

1 made wy way with difficulty towards 
the cottage. Jacobin was howling dismally, 
Amie was standing at the open door, the 
wind and rain beating mercilessly upon 
her. She was starting to come to me, sue 
said, to beg ine to take shelter. I entered, 
drenched to the skin, and breathless from 
the heavy gusis of wind. 

Even «8 | entered, the wind tore ap the 
valley more furiousiv than ever, and, 
wrenching one of the shutters from its 
catch, banged it backwards and forwards 
ou ite hinges till 1 broke away, and the 
storm burst relentlessly into the tittle 
sitting-roomun. It was for that reason that 
we passed into Aimie's little chamber. 

Hler Jamp was lit, and we sat band in 
band, silent, as the burricane raged. The 
uproar caused by the raging wind and 
furious rain and clashing torrent mnade it 
alinost impossible to hear each other speak. 
It also Covered the entrance of a stranger. 

There, without warning, framed in the 
doorway stood # man of about fifty; his 
eyes resembled the dog’s, but thev were 
even more terrible. He wore a beard, and 
his mouth was hidden by a heavy mous- 
tache. From the broad-brimmed hat he 
wore, the water streained upon bis sbhoul- 
ders, and his long coat had been torn apart 
in the storm. 7 

His eyes and mine were tixed on one 
anotber; nevertheless I saw his band, 80 
bony and hairy, clutching at the bandle 
of something that) projected from bis 
pocket. Could it be steel? It was, 

With a cool precision he balanced that 
terrible weapon and steadily advanced 
upon ine. He sought no explanation, He 
gave none, The storia raged even more 
hercely; tue collage shook violently. ‘The 
jap upon the table shuddered aad fell. 
The flames began to rise. The beloved 
book was the first to catch fire. 

Nobody spoke, or the stor rendered the 
voices inaudible, Amie clung to me with 
axgrip her iraii focus: seemed incapable of. 
Tue dog howled ominously, There was a 
loud crash close upon us, and the rain and 
wind poured into the room. The shutter 
bad yone like its feliow. All was dark- 
ness but for the liquid flame falling from 
the wooden table to the ground. 

1] wok a sudden resolution. Amie was 
clinging to my neck. Madly I[ leaped 
through the aperture the shutter bad leit, 
earryiug ber withine. | fled through the 
storm like partot itself, iy lovely burden 
fluny across wiy shoulder, As 1 fled, gianc- 
ing bebind, 1 bebeld in the lightning’s 
gleam iy pursuer. 

1 rusued through the stream that was 
pow wild and turbid, and sped upward 
between the trees. The yround flew be- 
neath my feet I gained the moor.and 
above. Which direction should 1 now 
take? All were equsily open to the gaze 
of my pursuer, Could i, burdened asa 1 
waa, bupe to outstrip hin? Wasl using 
up the strength which would presentiv be 
needed? 1 nad not to decide the question. 





A perfect burricane of wind swerved 
round, from what direction I could not 
tell, but it uprooted trees, and they fell 
crashing down the valiey. It threw me 
violently to the ground. “Ob, my Amie, 
we are Jost,” I cried. She spoke no word. 
On came the foreiguer. tried to rise, 
but found it impossible; my ankle was 
badly sprained. The next flash of light- 
ning revealed my enemy advancing upon 
ume. It also revealed us to bim. 

Amie flung berself across my body. 
Love can speak without words, Her act 
aaid, “I will die for you." 

“Not that!” I cried, and I put ber from 
me. Her fatber—for I could not doubt it 
was be—now stood above us. 

He commanded me in French to rise to 
iny feet. | expressed my inability, and 
cried wrathfuily, **Would you kill me like 
a dog ?’’ ; 

“Ab my fine gentleman,” said he, “it is 
now that you find your tongue,” and I 
heard hie voice between the thunder-ciaps, 
and saw bis awful face in the lightning 
flashes, 

**Parbleu, but you did not count the cost! 
You tracked my dove; but tell me, who 
shall track you? who shall seek you 
here ?”’ 

“Your child,” said I, with all the energy 
of desperation, “is what I tound ber—the 
sweetest, purest thing the sun shines on.” 

“Or the storm beats on,” added he, ironi- 
cally. ‘Then the purest thing the sun 
shines on may enter paradise to-night.” 

The fresh voice of my darling bere made 
inusic in the tuinuit. 

“It is well, mon prince bien-aime, we 
are not to be separated.”’ 

The cold steel descended. I had just 
flung Amie from me again, when that 
noble dog, who knew how dear I was to 
bis mistress, covered me with his body, 
and received the wound intended tor me, 
licking wy face. 

lt was inteusely dark, and so near had I 
come to death, I had lost the power of 
speech. 

Again that terrible knife descended. 
This time it passed through iny arm. | 
felt no pain—I only knew it and swooned, 

I must have been left for dead; for the 
next thing I knew was that the sun was 
pouring down its rays upon the drenched 
earth, stained red with my blood, and that 
poble animal, with a gasb above his shoul- 
der, had torn away iny sleeve trom the 
wound and was licking it. 

Towards evening I crawled into the 
valley, and put wy lips to the water like 
the dog, who had dragged hiinseit painfully 
at ny side. I bathed bis wound, and that 
night be and 1 lay on the ruins of the little 
cottage; for all the interior was reduced to 
ashes. 

I lost all count of time, but the sun rose 
and set again, and I tovtered to my feet, 
Jacobin tried to follow me, but rolled over 
on bis side. Once more I fetched water 
from the stream in my hat, which had 
remained On my bead from its close-fitting 
suape. But the poor animal was peat all 
help. He licked my hand, and died, 

i reverently buried him, using the tools 
of my would-be murderer. Tuen [ said 
farewell to tbe enchanteéa valley, to devote 
each hour ot freedotmn trom work wo a search 
for my love—muy love whose very name 
was unknown to ine. 

Her father would be kind to her, tbat 
was some comfort. Well 1 knew that bis 
threat to her was einpty. 

oe * * * = * 


Pursuing my sad and apparently hope- 
less search for my princess, when recurring 
holidays freed we tor a time from the prac- 
tice of the law, I found uwyself in Paris, a 
tew years later, at Easter. Hope stil! dwelt 
in me, for tuat Amie lived I telt convinced: 
aud surely in sucu a love as ours there 
inust be a maguetiain which sooner or later 
would draw our divided lives together. 

At that time all Paris was talking of 
‘J bheodora,” ard one eveuing, tin ding wy- 
self near the Porte St. Martin Theatre, | 
entered, taking such a seat as remained at 
that bour. I paid but little attention to 
the play, but, closing my eyes, listened to 
the soft music of Sarah Bernbardt’s voice. 
Those gentie tones recalled another voice 
to me, 

It was after the scene where Marcellus 
chose death rather than betray bis tellow- 
conspirators, that a young F're..chuian near 
ine remarked to his companion: 

‘*But they are droll people, these conspir- 
ators—they bate and are bated, they love 
and are loved. Ma foi! one would do well 
to be a conspirator, to be wept for vy such 
eyes as those of sweet Belinski.’’ 

**Does she still go to ber father’s grave?” 
asked the other, 

I began to listen intently. 


| her with her boune at Pere la Chaise.”’ 

“When ste marries, ail tbat wili cease.”’ 

“Marries, did you say? You do not 
know, then, tbat she uas refused half 
Paris?”’ 

‘Is it a prince, then, that Mademoiselle 
awaits?’’ 

This sarcastically. 

“Ab, yes!’ I said witnin inyself; “and 
the prince has come with the kiss that is to 
awaken the sweet princess!" My pulses 
beat wildly. Then caine a shadow ot tear. 
This mignt not be Amie, 

The Emperor Justinian and Theodora 
were now in the Royal ‘loge,’ and tue awitu! 
soeue, though different, recalled that night 
when she and I had been torn asunder— 
but 1, unlike Andreas, lived; then why 
not Atnie aleo? 

Need I say that next morning 1 was 
early at Pere la Cuaise, I stood an the 
rising — near the tomb of Beranger, 
where I could take a survey of the whole. 
How long the time seemed! Yet before 





twelve | saw a girl of abouttwentr, dressed 
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in black, carrying fresh spring flowers in 
ber hands, and beside ber was a bonne who 
seemed to be trying to cheer ber. 

That first day when I bad seen her I was 
standing by her mother’s grave. I was hat 
in hand beside her father’s aa she ap- 
proached it now, with eyes cast down, Oh, 
bow glorious is beauty when pathos sbad- 
ows it! How did I note each change in 
the dear features? She placed her flowers 
upon the grave, and then I saw the bright 
tears slowly travel down the fair cheeks, 

“Ab, do not cry, nen enfant! Some day, 
when you bave a husband and children, 
you will be bappy,” said the bonne, en- 
couragingly. 

“My busband is in another ljand,’’ she 
said, still looking down. 

On, that voice! how it stirred my very 
soul! I moved towards her and peld out 
my hands. ; 

“Ob, wy prineess,’’ 1 cried passionately, 
“not ia another land, but here, here to 
claim you,”’ 

With a cry she threw herself upon my 
breast, fainting. 

7 * * * * * 

Since then, Amie and [ have togetber 
visited ihe encbanted valley. There were 
atill the ruins of the chalet. There was 
the grave with the withered wreath upon 
it, and the grass bud thrown a green cover- 
let over poor Jacobin. Fragments of ny 
bammock still fluttered on the trees, But 
the past, with its dark horror, was gone; 
and only the present, the present full of 
bliss, remained. 


—_ 2 > 


A Point of Honor. 


BY Me Re Tee 








Wivenhoe Court is looking its best, 

and inside the grey, tlower-covered old 
Louse, the inorning-room presents a cbeer- 
ful picture. 

Its occupants—three in number—bave 
just quitted the breskfast-table, and a foot. 
nav brings in « bulky letter-bag, which be 
takes to iis master, Gervase Royston, Lord 
Wivenhoe, who is deliberately preparing 
for bis morning's smoke, 

He waves the man away, saying in a 
cheery voice— 

‘Aunt May, will you open it, please? I 
can’t get this cigar to light.” 

A kindly-looking lady, who has turned 
her chair away from the table at which she 
has been presiding, takes a key and the bag 
irom the man, and proceeds to distribute 
its contents, 

“Half a dozen for ine,’’? she says; “all 
these tor you, Gervase, aud a thick one for 
Beatrix.”’ 

A girl who has been at the open window 
steps forward for ber letter, which Lord 
Wivenhoe takes from bis aunt to give her, 
and as he does so be cannot fail to see the 
very large and somewhat peculiar writing 
of vbe address. 

‘‘Beatrix,’’ be says, as he turns to her, 
“this is exactly like Bob Clough’s hand; 
but it cannot be bis,’’ 

Tbe girl stands facing bim. She says, in 
a clear, round voice— 

‘Yes, it is Sir Robert’s writing.’’ 

“Child!” is Gervase’s astonished excla- 
mation —what can that scamp have to 
write to you about ?”” 

‘(rive me the letter, please,’’ is all that 
Beatrix answers. ; 

He still withholds it, and looks complete- 
ly bewildered. 

‘Beatrix,’ he says, ‘you cannot know 
what you are about. This fellow is not fit 
to come into your presence. Why, half 
the men | know will not speak to bim; 
and as to women Yet he 18 writing to 
you! {8 this the first?’’ 

“No, Gervase,’”’ says Beatrix, still facing 
him, but with a flush mounting into her 
cheeks, 

‘Let ne burn the letter,”’ he says, crusb- 
ing 1U1n his firm band, *and tell me I may 
write and say I have done so,”’ 

“I cannot,” she auswers, her face paling 
as rapidly as it had Mushed, aud ber voice 
becoming low aud deep; “you must give 
It ine.”’ 

“explain, darling,” implores (Gervase, 
going close to her and looking down on her 
troubled face; “tell me how it comes that 
he can dare to send you this,” 

“No, Gervase,”” is her low reply; and 
with a catch in ber breath that is like a 
sob, she adds, *Can you not trust me?” 

“Not in such a matter as this, You do 
not know, dear, the ill thatsuch a man may 
work you. You shall promise me vou will 
not write to bim.”’ . 

“I bave never written, and I never will,” 
she says, raising her lovely eyes to his. : 

“And yet you will not give up this?” he 
asks, hoiding up the letter once morse. 

“No, 1 cannot,” she answers firinly. 

Ile paces up and down the rooin in a fury 
of distress and doubt. The two are alone 
for Miss Royston had gathered up her 
correspoudence and departed before the 
Orst question to Beatrix wes 8poken; and 
at length be comes to the girl, and aay 8 
tones whose forced quietness betra . ‘ies 
tumult within bin— d sd 

“Beatrix, this man is a Scoundrel, and 
you tnust tell me what right you have 
given bit to address you, or else——” 
ug draws herwel up f nos ful aes 

qo Gre up to ber full height, 
gar gees him in the tace, 

“2 inust bave rife’ ” 
ianee iny wife’s contidence,” he 

“Bot lam not your wife yet.” 
in a hard Voice; “and if vei » Hho po a 
me, 1 never will be. Give me the 1 
‘rerVase, and say you will Bg 
more questions,” an om Say 


a P . 
No, I cannot promise that,” he answers; 


L the bright sunsbine of “leafy June,” 




















| “but you will tell me about it later?” and 
so saying, he bolds out the unfortunate 
wT aball tell 

“T shall never you anything a 
it,’’ she answers; ‘‘Lherefore, iP ty ect 
to ask me, I toust say ‘Good-bye,’” 

As she speaks she takes the letter from 
his unwilling band, and walks to the door: 
there, for a moment or two, she waits, as 
if expecting him to speak. He remaing 
sileut, and she quietly leaves the room. 

Gervase goes out of doors, and ponders 
on the scene be vas gone through, 

His Aancee is also his ward. Her mother 
died wben she was born, and her father— 
Colonel! March, bis greatest triend—begyed 
him to undertake the trust, He was killed 
in India whev she was little more than a 
baby, and since then Beatrix has known 
no other home than Wivenhoe Court, 
where “Aunt May” and “Cousin Gervase’”’ 
bave, by their kindness, made ber almost 
forget that she is arn orphan. 

When she was fifteen Gervase thought 
she necded the compavionship of girls of 
her own age, and sent her to Brighton to 
make friends with baif a dozen other dawm- 
sels contided to the care of an accomplished 
lady. From this ‘“banisiment,” as she 
called it, Beatrix had returned three 
months ago. 


It so chanced that sheand her guardian 
bad not met for two years, he having been 
abroad in the winter when she was at 
Wivenhoe, and in the summer she was at 
the seaside with Miss Royston, or else visit- 
ing schoolfellows, So when, instead of a 
rather awkward, brusque-manered girl, 
Gervase was greeted by a beautiful, grace- 
ful young woman, be felt as much adiira- 
tion as astonishment, 

The difference in their ages enabled him 
to see more clearly what a treasure she 
would prove tothe man who should win 
her for his wife; and the clever travelled 
man set himself in earnest to the work of 
conquest. Sinall wonder that he succeeded, 
and that the girl to whom he had for years 
seemed a hero to be reverenced should 
delight in aceepting his love, and giadly 
own that ber beart was in his keeping. 

Until this bright June morning no shad- 
ow had crossed the sunshine of their love, 
and the bappiness of the three at Wivenhoe 
bad been without a flaw. Now, as Gervase 
paced the shady walks, a hundred doubts 
and fears beset him. Did he know this 
girl’s character as he thought he did? 
Where bad she met Robert Clough? Why 
did she not at once contide iu him, per 
friend and guardian, as well as ber prom- 
wed husband? 


As be walked he became calmer; the 
matter resolved itself into a trifle, which 
would be crushed, as such trifles should, 
in five minutes’ quiet talk, and Beatrix 
would be bis, with uo cloud between them, 

So musing, he resolved to let her pass 
the morning witheut his presence, and 
rode off to one of his farms, and then to 
the nearest town. ‘There he meta friend, 
who detained him tili late in the afternoon, 
and it was not until nearly dinner-time 
that be found himself at home again. 

He dressed quickly and descended to the 
drawing-room, hoping to find Beatrix there 
alone. The room was, however, untsn- 
anted, but Miss Royston soon made her 
appearance. 

“Aunt May,” he said, ‘‘where is Bea- 
trix ?”’ 

“Upstairs, Gervase ; she is not coming to 
dinner,” answered Miss Royston, adding, 
“What has happened? Bee seems very 
unhappy, and we have expected you all 
the alternoon, After luncueon she went 
out to the old tower where you are so ofien 
together, and when she came in sbe com- 
plained of headache, and has not let we 
see her since,.”’ 

“She would not tell me why she bas 
letters from Robert Clough,” said Giervase, 
“and we—well, we quarrelled, I think, 
auntie; and Bee actually wished me ‘Good- 
bye.’ But, of course, it was nothing; sie 
will explain, and we shall be triends again 
in tive minutes,”’ 

“Do not be too sure,’”’ said Aunt May 
warningly. “Beatrix is very firm and 
— sensitive, T hope you were not cross, 

ear, 


“Certainly not,” replied her nephew 
sternly; “but it is imperative that 1 should 
have an explanation. The man is a regular 
sca'np, and she acknowledges it is not the 
first time she has had a letter from bi". 
How she can even have heard his name I 
cannot think.”’ 

‘You must trust ber, nevertheless. Sbe 
will probably explain it of her own accord. 
Sue inay have met bim when she was slay- 
ing at tbe Peytons’, you know; she saw 80 
many people there, and we wished alter- 
wards that we had not let ber visit Sophie.” 

“You meau the girl who tries to be fast,” 
said Gervase; “but I] don’t think even old 
Peyton would allow Clough to be in bis 
house.”’ 

Dinner was announced at this moment, 
and no more was said of Beatrix. Gervase 
spent the evening alone, busy writing 4 
paper tor a scientitic society. He was 40 
entomologist, and knew more of the beetles 
and butterflies of Brazil than any ™ao 
living, and, in support of some of bis 
theories concerning the mode of lile of 
these creatures, had spent much time and 
nore noney. At present he was enxaged 
in organizing au expedition on the point of 
starting In quest of fresh facts. 

While smoking his last cigar be thought 
much of Beatrix, and arranged to bis 84!) 
faction what be would say on the morrow, 
feeling quite assured that their recoucl!'#- 
tion would be accomplisbed in » few 
minutes, 

And Beatrix? For her, a8 Miss Royston 
surmised, the matter was no light ove 
She felt it to be a point of honor not Ww 
answer Gervase’s question, and believed 
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he would make ber apparent want of contfi- 
dence in bim a reason for breaking off his 
engage nent. Her night was spent in re. 
pearsing again ane ayain what she would 
gay te bin ou their meeting. 

Lord Wivenhoe tound in the morning 
that bis plans for the day were again frus- 
trated, for betore he leit bis room a tele- 
grain was brought him, saving that the nan 
who was to conduct the expedition to Brazil 
bad met with a terrible uccident, and re- 
quiring bis immediate presence in London 
to decide what sleps were to be taken In the 
emergency. ; 

Auer a burried break(ast, therefore, he 
had to leave without seeing Beatrix, able 
onty togive Aunt May a message for ber, 
and a promise to return the next day. 
Arrived in London, be found that the ex- 
pedition rau @ fair chance ol failure, as the 
others of the party declined to start witb- 
out some one thoroughly experienced as 
leader. There was no hope of tne revovery 
ot the destined chief, and a substitute 
seemed imp ssibie to obtain. 

Gervase bad been entrusted with the 
organization of the expedition, the cost of 
which was to be borne by others as weil as 
bimsel!; and wueb, from a scientist’s point 
of view, depended on its being carried out. 
In twenty-four hours everything must be 
settied, a8 the ship in which the passages 
were taken was lo start immediately, 

In this crisis Gervase felt his only course 
was to luke the place of the missing chiet 
himself, and to send the news to Wivenhoe, 
promising as speedy a return as it was pos- 
kible to COLL Passe. 

Tie one day he had for preparation flew 
by in a whirlwind of business, bat the 
calin of the suceeeding voyage gave him 
ample time to ponder on the anvoying 
chain of circumstances whieh had pre- 
vented bis Interview with Beatrix. 

The destination of the parjy- was Para. 
From thence they were to proceed iniaud, 
wishing lostrike the Ainazon again about 
1,500 miles trom its mouth, traversing the 
alternate sandy plains and dense forests of 
the district immediately south of the great 
river, and hoping to obtain a store o: in- 
sects and much valuable information. 

The winter came and passed slowly by, 
Only two letters reaehed Wivenhoe—one 
Iroui Para, where the expedition arrived, 
the other frou: a place 300 miles up the 
country, These were cheery, and tbe 
second gave graphic accounts of the wild 
life Gervase was leading, and of the inter- 
esiing discoveries that were being made, 

‘To Bea'rice he wrote affectionately; de- 
plored the difficulty of sending ietters or 
receiving thei, but inentioned the *expla- 
vation”? he was awaiting. 

There had then been a long silence, 
broken by intelligence from one of the 
party that Lord Wivenhoe was very iil 
with fever, and that it inight be months 
belore be could traverse the distance to 
Para, but that as soon as he could travel be 
would return home, 

Gervase ieceived a letter from Beatrix, 
Saving sbe felt it would be better their 
engagement should be at an end, as sbe 
could not give bim the explanation for 
which he asked; but as he did not read it 
till he was beginning to recover from his 
illness, he thought it best to leave matters 
48 they were. Doubts of ter aflection for 
bit wade bim think, perhaps, she only 
ade tbe refusal of his request a pretext 
for escaping from an engagement which 
had become distasteful. 


At length he reached England—weak, 
Woru aud sad. He jelt no inclination to 
hurry tu Wivenhoe, and stayed in Loudon 
lo read papers at scientilic meetings, and 
discuss tueories, and relate bis adventures 
to those interested in his researches, 

Phe season was at its height, but for Ger- 
Vase the only section of society that con- 
cerned him was the learned one, He 
Walked through the Park, scarcely noticing 
the crowds with which it was thronged, 
and mechanically returning the salutes of 
Lis aequaintances, 

One day, as he was pursuing his liatiess 
Way, a lady called bin; and turning, be 
Saw #4 pretty girl pulling up her horse 
under one of the trees in the Row. 

“Ab, Lord Wivenhoe,” sbe said, “I am 
glad to see you; they said you were too il 
ever to come home,”’ 

“Much obliged to them, Miss Peyton, I 
ain sure,” said Gervase. *“‘How is your 
father?” ‘ 

“Quite well, I believe,” was the reply. 
“But ] am no longer Miss Peyton; my 
Nauié is Clough. Bobbie aud I agreed to 
run ta double harness some time ayo, and 
we bave to thauk you that we managed 


’ 
it. 


“You bave married Robert Clough?” 
Was Gervase’s astonished remark, ‘and 
Anas thank ine for assistance? 1 aim ete. 
Urely in the dark as to your uneaning.”’ 

oW ell,’” Said the lady, s-J ougbt to bave 
Said, *Touank Beatrix’; tor Bob and J fell 
In do 6—awfully—while J] was at Brighton, 
at school, When I lft, tather wouldn't 
Dear of his coining to the house (1 bad inet 
“itt when T stayed with friends on holi- 
ays), and 1 eouldn’t even correspond 
“ith bim at home; so I thought of Bee, 
“sked her to send letters on to me from a 
iriend—put ber on ber honor, Bee—sale 
“4 chureb—told nobody, though she was 
“*ORTY When she found it was Bob who was 
“ring. Jolly girl! One fine morning we 
Were inarried, I can keep a curb on Bob- 
“is, aud I bandle it so that be thinks it 
“bettis; and 1 mean that he sball ride 
“raight, Ta-ta!”? 
wane rapid young lady touched her hat 
‘ ' rs her whip by way of adieu, and went 
it al a Smart trot. 
we remained for a few minutes, 
tb & ber with a stanned feeling. This, 
ry iy Was the *explanation!’’ He must 
USD at once to Wivenboe. 





—_~ 





A dash into his club, a hurried look at 
‘Bradshaw,” a juinp into a bansom, and 
soon he was flyiug past the familiar country 
on bis way home. 

Arrived at the little station, he was re- 
ininded by the station-master’s scaroel y- 
recognizing glance that he was looking 
unlike himselt. He had on a frock coat 
aod tall hat, which were out of place here ; 
and he was so thin that the garments hung 
upon him in a fashion which it would bave 
distracted hid tailor to see. 

He soon found Limeelf at the Court: and 
hearing from the servant that Beatrix bad 
gone tv the Ruin, he sped rapidiy across 
the park in search of ver. 

At the fuot of the tower he paused, He 
had caused the roof to be repaired, and had 
cane there a seat, which commanded a 
ovely view; and here many happy hours 
bad been spent with Beatrix. Now she 
was there alone. 

How would she greet him? Would she 
forgive bis wantot trust? His aunt bad 
mentioned in her letter that sbe was look- 
ing ill; and, agitated by doubts and fears, 
he ascended the cruinbiing staircase. 

At the sound of his step Beatrix rose 
from the spot sbe bad always chosen for 
her seat, and he had time to notice that she 
looked pale and sad as be walked towards 
her, exclaiming eayerly— 

“Bee, I have come to beg your pardon, 
I met Lady Clough in London, and she bas 
told me of the promise by which she bound 
you. How unbappy it has made us! Sure- 
ly it was a mistaken sess of honor that 
tiade you keep it, darling! I may call 
you 80 once more, way I not? I shall 
believe that you will keep your promise 
to love ine as sacredly as you have done 
this one to Sophie, if you will make it once 
more, Do you love ine still? Will you 
love ine always?” 

*] have never changed,”’ sald the girl, as 
she placed her band in his; ‘but I sould 
not break tiny word, even for you, ‘ier- 
vase," 

The pair who walked into the drawing- 
room an hour later looked entirely happy, 
aod kind Miss oe rejoiced in hearing 
all they had to tell her. 

Tue festivities at Lord Wivenhoe's wed- 
ding will long be reinembered by his 
friends and tenants, but Sir Robert and 
Iady Clough were not invited to grace tlie 
ceremony with their presence. 
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THE PEERS IN STATE. 





N state occasions It is easy to distinguish 
the several grades of English nobility 
by their roves, which are of crimson 

velvet at a coronation, and of fine red cloth 
on other occasions. A duke’s roves, which 
when of velvet are worn over a surcoat 
lined with white taffeta, are doubled from 
the neck to the elbow with ermine baving 
four rows of spots on each shoulder ; the 
gold coronet, or circle of gold enriched with 
pearls and precious stones, has eight straw- 
berry-leaves of gold resting on the criinson 
velvet cap turned up with ermine; bis 
ducuess bas alsoacrimison robe and corv- 
net—the parliamentary robe is tied up on 
the left shoulder with white ribbon, 

A inarquess as four guards on the right 
shoulder and three on tie left, surmounted 
by gold lace; and the coronet bas four 
strawberry-leaves with big pearls placed al- 
ternately on pyramidal points surrounding 
a velvet cap and ermine. 

An ear! has three guards of ermine and 
gold lace on each shoulder; and the coronet 
is acircle of gold bordered with ermine, 
heightened. by eight pyramidal points or 
rays, arches springing from these with large 
pearls placed betweeu straw berry-leaves, 

A viscount has two rows of plain white 
furon the shoulders of the coronation robes; 
the coronet being a circte of gold bordered 
with ermine, fourteen pearls set thereon, 
but pot raised on points, This ooronet 
dates tro:n the reign of Jaines I. 

A baron has two rows of white fur on the 
corovation robes, which are bordered with 
goid, Formerly the coronet was a were 
circle of gold, but since the reign of Charles 
I]. this bas been set round a crimson cap, 
with six pearls placed at equal distances. 

A peeress’ robe of state follows in order 
of degree that of ber husband, but ‘or coro 
nations there are often special orders is- 
sued. 

English Peers are mostiy knights of 
some of the great orders, and wear the 
collars of the saine on certain days in the 
yeur set apart as cojlar days, Occurring 
often at Drawing-rooms, on the King’s or 
Queen's birthday, royal wedding, aod on 
such otber dates as the head of the realin 
vay be pleased to Hx. 

As Sovereign of the several orders of 
knighthood the reigning Movuarch wears 
the riband of the order, and the badge, 
having the robes made trained. rine 
knights occupy a very prominent position 
at tbe coronation and on stale vecasions, 

Toe most ancient orders of Kvightivood 
in Great Britain are those of the Bath, 
Garter, St. Patrick, and St. Audrew or the 
"Ee tatete of the Math Jor full dress 
wear surceals, Vest, and breecies of white 
satin closely yatbered, orol crimson turned 
up with white, over this 4 tuantie of erim- 
sov satin tined with white, and tied st the 
neck with a cordon of erimson Bik and 
gold, with gold tassels. 

The Counumanders wear close tmantiv«, 
On the lett shoulder of the tWautie an 
vight-poinied silver star Is euibroidered 





having three imperial crowns of gold with | 


a motto, White silk high-crowned hats 
with plumes of vstrich feathers, ! 
stockings, white satin shoes, white kit 
buskins with red Wwps, Kod spurs, and 
gold-lilted swords in white leather scat 
pards, The collars of the der ar 


wirite | 


pe Ur ang 


14% inch high, consisting of uine imperial 
crowns and eight roses, thistles, and shatn- 
rocks, united by knots; the badge, an oval 
inedal with rose, thietie and shamrock. 

The most ancient and most celebrated ot 
all the orders of knighthood is the Order 
of the Garter, which ™ now usually re- 
stricted to peersand members of the Royal 
Family. The history of its origin in Ed- 
ward IIl.’s time is a familiar story to us 
all, the legend being widely spread that 
the garter was chosen as its emblem when 
Lady Salisbu: y dropped and the Sovereign 
picked up the garter thal she wore, saying, 
“Evil be to bim who thinks evil.” St. 
George, the patron saint of England, was 
the presiding saint of the noble order. 

The first mention of the collar of the 
Garter occurs in the reign of Henry VII., 
when ths robes were purple velvet, lined 
with white silk, and no longer embroid- 
ered with garters, In Henry VIII.’s time 
the riband to whick the order was sus- 
pended was black ; itis now blue, having 
been changed during the reign of James I., 
to its present color, In Bluff King Hal's 
reign a flat black velvet hat of the period 
formed part of the dress, but this has since 
been changed for one with a higber crown. 

The coliar of the Scotch Order of the 
Thistle, dating back as far as King Robert 
I]., consists of sprigs of rue enamelled 
green, the symbol ol the Picts and Scots ; 
the badge with the figure of St. Andrew 
worn on the left shoulder, with dark green 
riband. On the left breast a star is worn 
composed of a St. Andrew’s Cross, of the 
peculiar form associsted with the martyr- 
dow of that saint. ‘The star bas four silver 
rays issuing between the points of the cross, 
upon a tield vert, a thistle of gold ana 
green encircled by the wotto of the order, 
The badge of the order, which displays « 
figure of St. Andrew, was never worn until 
the time of James ILI. of Scotland, 

The order of St. Patrick wasinstituted bv 
George I{I. (1783), and augmented by 
William IV. The golden collar of the 
order is torined of five roses entwined with 
six harps, and acrown pendent trom the 
centre, viz., the badge, which is sometimes 
worn with a blue riband., Tbe «tar differs 
slightly as worn by the several grades, It 
is of silver, with eight points, and bears the 
red cross of St. Pairick, similar to that of 
St, Andrew, with a shamrock having three 
imperial golden crowns, one On each of the 
three leaves, 

The badges, collars, and insignia of these 
orders forin 80 inseparable « portion of the 
robes of state that the history of one is inti- 
nately assuciated with tuat of the other. 

LT 

Rick CuLTURE.—Tue best rice is that 
grown in South Carolina, where the rice is 
sown in trenches, which are e:'gbteen inches 
apart and flooded to a depth of several 
inches, The water is then drawn ofi, and 
later the tieids are flooded again, to kill the 
weeds, The water 1s allowed to stand al- 
inost two weeks this time, and is not again 
turued into the field until the grain is 7 
ripe. Marshy places are not 60 good as well- 
irrigated land. 

Most of the rice used in Europe is itn- 
ported froin India. There, and also in 
China, the hills are chosen rather than the 

lains, aud are 80 well irrigated that olten 

t igonly with the greatest difficully thatthe 
fields can be weeded on account of the water. 
In some districts canals are carried along 
the billsides, Upland rice is a species cul- 
tivated in Ceylon aud Hungary. It requires 
dry land, rotting if placed under water. 

The only States which cultivate rice for 
market are South Carolina and Georgia. 
Rice will not grow as iar north as Miune- 
gota. What the Indians used there is Can- 
adian or wild rice, which grows abundantly 
in the Northwest, in miry places, and often 
on the margin of the iakes. It reaches tiie 
heigh; of seven or eight feet, and ihe long 
and narrow seeds make a nourishing meal, 
of which the Indians are very fond. 

ee 

How a W1Lp Cat was TAMED.—A black 
cat, which lived in a country house, and 
which was so wild that it never approached 
any one except when it wanted tocd, all of 
a sudden became a decent, well-bevavod 
member of feline society. I will tell you 
how this came to pasa, 
found in # spring-trap, in the grounds ot 
this house, a tabby cat which had 
caught by the paw. The por thing was in 
such pain that it was thought it would have 
to be killed to put an end to its inisery. On 
looking at the wounded paw, however, it 
was believed it could be beaied, and # the 





injured cat was taken intotbe kilchen sud | 


placed in a comfortable basket by tbe fire, 
This bad hardly been done when the wild 
black cat pusbed through the crow:t of! on- 
lookers, and going straight to the besket, at 
oves began Ww lick the other cat’# crushed 
paw. Frou that moment the black puss 
was an altered creature. Its fierceness leit 
it aud it became tained, Or, a8 We say, do- 
tiesticated, ‘he bruised lootseon got well, 
and the two cats lived bappy in the jmoure 


ever afterwards, 
: ee - 


MUNICIPAL sullrege bas been granted by 
perliament tothe women bousenolaers of 
Ibeltast. Women housebolders bave had 
municipal suffrage in England for eighteen 
years, and in Scotland for four years; but 
Lois the first step that bas been taken 
toward extending the same right to the 
vomen of Ireland, There are now about 
5000 wowen bousebolders in Belfast who 
will be entitied te vote under the new law, 

——Ee on 


madness, Cou 


allected 


ANGEK is an 


pounded of pride aod folly, @ud an luten- | 


tion to do commonoly tore uiecuiel than it 


ean bring Wo pass; aud, without doutt, of | baked teas 


all the passions woich actually dimurb tir 
mind of uiau, tue One nest in our power ll) 
extivguish, at least to suppress and correct 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Quite a comic incident in Faneuil Hall 
Square amused lookers-on the other day. 
A well-known gentleman, quite prominent 
in temperance work, was proceeding bur- 
riedly along, when he stepped upon a ba- 
nana 1, which, “like death, levels all 
rank,” and out from a which he was 
carrying shot a bottle of brandy, the 
receptacle being dashed to pieces and tue 
liquor sprinkled about. Among those who 
witnessed his fall were several gentleman 
who knew him well, and who, knowin 
his contirmed temperance principles, ral- 
lied him upon the loss of his liquor. In 
vain did he plead that he was ing the 
brandy home for domestic purposes, his 
tormentors put aside all bis attempts at ex- 
planation, and gravely lectured him upon 
the evils of the dram cup. 


“Take my advice, and when you get a 
prescription up ata drug store never 
ask how much it is,’’ said one gentleman to 
avother the other day. “Why not?’ he 
was asked. ‘Because the clerk will ‘size 
you up,’ as the boys say, guess how much 
money you have got, and charge you your 
pile.” “What do you advise?” “Just 
this When the urbane compounder of 
medicines bands torth your prescription 
just look wise and lay down a quarter. He 
will look at the quarter, study « minute, 
and then make up bis mind that he bas been 
toolish enough to sell you that same dose 
for twenty-five cents at some past time, 
and he’ll take it and not say a word. Lay 
down a dollar, however, and it will be just 
the same—no change. Try it and see.” 


Corporal punishment is banished from 
all schools in France. If a master were to 
strike a boy the odds are ten to one that 
the boy would defend bimself and threaten 
tbe master witb the first object -inkpot or 
book—he could lay his hands on. Boys 
are punished by means of long and weary 
im positions, len they seem incorrigible 
they are expelled. And fora boy to be ex- 
pelled from a French school is no light 
matter, for the doors of all the others are 
closed to bim, and the faculties may even 
retuse to allow him to stand as a candidate 
for the cana eg J degrees, His prospect 
in life may be ruined forever, for in France 
aman who is neither B. A. nor B. 8., can- 
not study medicine or the law ; be cannot 
enter the military schools, or be named 
for any of the Government posts at home 
or abroad. Business is the only opening 
lett to him. 


‘Two ladies took a fancy to a voyage in a 
yacht, and accordingly bired one for tie 
summer. They were young and pretty, 
and heiressess, but with a duenna they de- 
termined to see as much as possible of the 
French coast, as well as of the south of 
‘England, as could be seen in three months, 
Their vacht had been fitted out when they 
hired her, the owner, who had been just 
starting for a cruise, having been tempted 
by the good price they offered. From the 
first they were much struck by the looks 
and good manners of the skipper they bad 
engaged to sail their yacht ; but it was not 
till quite the end of the voyage, anc then 
entirely by chance, that they found out that 





| 





One day there was | 56! 
y | “Now, see here, Miss 


been | I 
look of 


{ Jest, Is sald to be viry 


the owner, being unable to resist a pleas- 
ant cruise in bis own beloved yacht, had 
bired bimself as their skipper, and done 
his work capitally, too. The end ot the ro- 
mance is not yet. 


The director of a large girl’s school in 
French Canada, which is patronized by 


|} many American families, tells a story of a 


pert New England girl—with whom the in- 


istruct rs had any amount of difficulty, 


quite naturally, in getting her to sound the 
jetter “r'’. When a letter has been unpro- 
nounced for generations, it comes baru to 
the young. This New England girl bad 
been labored witb for so longa time over 
the “r’’? in French words that she came to 
regard the instruction in this particular as 
a great bore ; and when the wuirector bim- 
self took herin hand one day, and said : 
, | want you to 
yronounce tbe ‘r’ for me,’ she put on a 
unutterable weariness, ‘Now, 
please pronounce forme an English word,” 





| he p- rsisted, “that becins with an ‘r,’ and 
| be sure you pronounce the letter.”’ 


With 
asnap in her eye, the American girl ex- 


claimed : “K-r-r-r-r-rates 1" 





Says a Boston paper: “A few instruc- 
tive tigures touching the chief dietary 


| foundation on whieb the intellectual su- 


premacy of Boston rests have a general in- 
terest, bat the bean is the basis of our 
yreatness is well known. Vermont, itmay 
not be so well known, is the only New 
iinyland State that raises more beans than 
are needed to teed the intellectual tires of 
her own people and keep their brains run- 
ning on full time. Last year only 100,009 
bushels ot beans were produced in the 
whole of New Kngland, and more than 
nO.) bushels were impo.ted to supp y 
the demand of the Yankee people tor the 
raW niaterial of culture. Boston alone, in 
Is~i, sold 500,000 bushels of beans, 70 per 
cent. whereot were raised in New York 
State. Inthe same year, 4,800,000 cans of 
baked beans were put up and shipped to 
distant parts by a single oston firm. This 
drawing for lve raw inaterial of civilizanon 
on New York apa other suburban places, 
in order to make theretrom the Boston 
t commerce, wherewith tie 
rains of the world are constantly being 
protitable business, 
Thu<« does the Boston mind enbance the 


tter it ton hesa.”” 
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suspected it, although certainly they all 

gave bim credit for being very wise. 
Indeed, he was adviser-in-chief to the whole 
neighborhood, and was consulted on ail 
waiters of importance. 

Then be was 8o old ; that was ja bis favor. 
He talked avout the winter betore iast, aud 
even the winter before that, which was far- 
ther back than anybody could remember, 
unless it might be the donkey who was in 
the ineadow. 

But it was no good talking to the don- 
key, for he only sbook bis long furry ears, 
and said be “didn’t care about dates ; tbhis- 
tles were more tw his taste ; and what did it 
matter whether a person were old or young? 
‘The trog bad lived by the stream as loug as 
he could remeinber, and what did that mat- 
ter, either?” 

So you see there was not much informa- 
tion to be got fromthe donkey; and he did 
not know that tue frog was a fairy fro; 
but ii be bad, he would probably Lave said, 
as he said about everything else which he 
beard, “‘Aud what does that matter?’ and 
gone on munching thistles, 

“The donkey is so terribly prosuaic,”’ 
sighed Jittie Miss Lionet, in a sentimental 
tone. “He bas no sense of harmony, and 
when ne sings bis voice goes right through 
my head,”’ 

“My dear, you use such long words,”’ 
said busy Mra. Wren, ‘*With iny large 
fainily—biess tuem!—I have not time w 
keep up my studies, | don’t kaow what 
prosaic means, but 1 do kuow that soime- 
thing will bave to be done about the 
ow! !”’ 

“Yes, he is really quite unbearable.” 

*“Tnbearable! 1 shoanid think 60; he 1s 
not fit to live among civilized birds, Ab, I 
oould tell you tales, Miss Linnet; would 
you believe it? Heactualiy bit my little 
Robina the other day, poor child! And 
then itis too bad of hiuito wake us up at 
night by croaking and booting all around 
the place. If be must boot—and I don’t 
nee any necessity tor it—let him keep away, 
say 1, and not disturb other people with bis 
ridiculvus tu-whoony.’”” 

Mra. Wren spoke warinly, but she only 
expressed the ferling of the community 
with regard to the owl, 

He was certainly a very selfish, tiresome, 
Irritable old bird, and altnuough he fancied 
nobody knew it, the fact was that he had 
been driven away by his own relations in 
the barn on accouut of his disagreeable 
bebavior, 

**Let us ask the frog what to do!" cried 
the birds at lenuth. **Perhaps he will tell 
us how to get rid of this intruder,”’ 

So a deputation of six birds flew down to 
the stream, and there they found the frog 
paddling lazily about in the water, and evi- 
dently tbinaxing deeply, for his great round 
eyes had a tar off, dreainv look, . 

When he perceived tiie birds he at once 
swam ww the side and clainbered up the 
bank. 

“I know very well what you want,” said 
he, **you have come to coinplain of the owl, 
en? Lthought he would soon be getting 
into misebief again!"’ 

“We want to get rid of him,’”? spoke out 
the sturdy young martin; ‘‘please tell us 
how to dv it.’”’ 

The frog answered not a word, but 
plucked two blades of grass, tneasured 
thern, and then bita piece off one, to make 
it shorter than the other. 

“Choose one,” said he gravely, holding 
thein out to the martin; “Iriend or foe, lve 
or friend !"’ 

The martin obeyed wonderingly, and 
choose the longer blade. 

“Friends first, foes atterwarda!” cried the 
frog, oracularly closing bis lips with asnap. 
“Go back and try to win the owl’s heart by 
kindness, Each one of you must do one 
kind action ; then if that fails, gather your 
forces together and drive hiin away. Fare- 
well,” and the trog slid down into the cool 
water and disappeared. 

“Friend first, foe alterwards,’’ repeated 
the nartin, as the birds flew home to their 
nests. “First kinduess, then force. Well, 

we shal! see !’’ 

The owl could not make ont what it all 
ineant; the attention that was paid him 
puzzied hii nota little, 

One bird caught a beet!e for him, another 
brought some wouol to line bis nest; Mes. 
Wren offered to knit a countorter fer diss 
throat, because he was accuttomed to go ut 
at night; and Mr. Tow Tit # rising you ig 
lawyer, proposed to read the newspaper to 
bim for an Lour every day. 

Bat the ill-teinpered ow! received th ise 
overtures in the inost bearish uanner. le 
erteu snapped fierce'y al Jenny, Mesa, 
Wren's eldest daughter, when she cane 
with « broom to sweep Out bis LouRe, woicb 
sadiv needed so:ne spring cleaning. 

The poor little thing flew howe quite 
frigutened to ber mother, who said iwcore 
decidedly than ever that ‘it was high time 
something was done about the owl; otbar- 
wise sbe and ner family iwmust leave the 
neigh borhood,”’ 

Something was done, too, and who could 
describe the owl's surprise and anger when 
be was one day set upon by tue whole 
troop of birds, and ijorcibly driven away 
from the piace ? 4 

Altbough ho was large and strong, he had 
no chance against the uuuiber that assailed 
him ; todeed, if be had not quickly decid a4 
that discretion was the better part of valor, 
and taken flight, 1 think he would pave 
been killea. 


T= frog was a fairy frog, but nobody 





When the donkey beard that the ow! was 
gone, and what agiorious battle there had 
been, be eating, aud appeared to 
consider the matter deeply. 

But all be said was, “And what does that 
matter, I’d like to know?” and walked 
away. 

Certainly, as Mies Linnetsaid, the don- 
key was very prosaic, and had no fine feel- 
ings at all. 

* * * 7 * * 

It is not very atnusing to live by oneseif 
in a hollow tree with no one to speak to, 
especial!y when one is getting old and stiff. 
The ow! tried to pretend to himself that he 
rather liked it, but really and truly he 
found it very dull. 

However, his pride would not allow him 
to adinit thut he had been in the wrong, 80 
there in thetree he sat and sulked, and sat 
and sulked—the most melancuoly, miser- 
able ow! that ever lived. 

Everyone sbanned him,and he rarely left 
his tree except when obiiged to seek for 
food. 

“You don’t look very happy up theve,’’ 
said a voice, suddenly breaking in upon 
his ineditations, 

“Who are you?” cried the owl, startied. 
“Ob, it’s only the frog!” in contemptuous 
toves, 

The frog’s round eyes flashed, but he 
only said politely— 

“‘] was passing this way, and thought I 
would give you a call, neighbor. You 
don’t look well; isn’t it rather quiet up 
there all by yourseif?”’ 

Softened by his friendly tanner, the ow! 
replied, a little huskily— 

“Well, yes, itis quiet; but I never went 
much into society at any time.”’ 

The frog sat down at the foot of the tree 
and began In a confidential tone— 

*You don’t look at all weil, and I want to 
cure you. I au apbysician, you, of course, 
know.”’ 

‘““T'wo inontbs before the owl would have 
flown at any one who dared tosuggest such 
athing as his being ill; now he was se 
changed that Le only said, sadly— 

“j’ve got a dreadful pain at iny poor 
heart.’’ 

“IL knew you had,” cried the frog tri- 
umpbantly. ‘My aear friend you have 
got into the clutches of a bad, cruel fairy, 
and she bas put a chain around your heart, 
and you will never be happy er well until it 
is broken, She is called the Fairy Seifisb- 
ness, and you would hardly believe what a 
nu. ober of siaves she haa.”’ 

The owl looked bewildered. 

“Whatam I todo?” he asked in a per- 
plexed tone, 

‘*Listen,”? said the frog, impressively. 
“You bave liven a most selfish life. Your 
family drove you away and so did your 
friends, and you deserved it, Now, to get 
away from the Fairy Selfishness, you must 
perfurin some kind, unselfisi action. The 
first tine you receive the thanks of any 
creature, however huinble, and merit them, 
mind, the chains around your heart will 
break, and you will be well and happy. 
But you must make baste, for there is no 
tiie to lose,”’ 


The frog hopped away, leaving the other 
to ponder over this strange advice. 

How did the frog know anything about it? 
It was certainly very odd, but perhaps, 
after all, there might be something in it. 

He was to do some act of kindness, was 
he? Yes, but what was itto be, and how 
was he to set about it? 

He did not really know how to begin— 
he was so inuch out of practice. Besides, 
the other creatures avoided him, and got 
out of his way, so that the owl began quite 
to despair. 

One night, however, he was slowly fly- 
ing home, when he espied a smail dark ob- 
ject scurrying along tue ground. 

It was a bruwn ant hastening home after 
& party, and the owl made a sudden swoop 
down upon her, 

“Spare me! Spare me!’ cried the ant 
piteously, 

The ow! was very hungry, but just as he 
was going to 8 vallow bis little brown pris- 
oner he thought of the trog’s advice. 

“Go, I will not barin you,’’ said he re- 
leasing the ant, who instantly fled under a 
busb. ‘If ste had only said one word of 
thanks,’’ be thought regrettully. “But 
never mind—never inind.” 

Bul the next day when he was sitting in 
hie dim, lonely nook, he heard a strange 
sound, like the trainping of thousands of 
little feet. 

Popping his head out of the window, he 
perceived the frog down below, his face 
beaining with delight, and a large branch 
in his band, with which he was inarshaling 
up regiment after regiment of ants. 

“Sve, see!’’ he cried joyously. “You 
spared the life of the Queen of the Ants last 
night, and her subjects have coine to thank 
you,” 

Tue ow! blinked; perhapsthe lignt daz- 
ziéd bimn,but he gave a ringing ‘’fu-whoo” 
of joy, and sometuing seemed to snap with- 
in his breast. 

He feit as light and weli and happy as a 
king, end as the long procession filed past 
him each ant bowed his gratitude. 

The last to leave was the irog, aud be bad 
® parting word to say— 

“Go back to your family and friends, Mr. 
Owl, but remember, selfishness always 
means unbappiness, You have managed 
to get out Of the Fairy’s clutches this time, 
but | warn you she will be always ou tue 
watch to catch you tripping agsin; so you 
inust be careiul, a8 you may not escape eo 
easily anotber time,iny triend. You should 
try how many kind aetious you can per- 
form every aay, or thatis the real way to 
keep ber ata distance.” 

Tne owl bad been #0 wretched aud so 
miserable that be never forgot the leason Le 
bad received, and trom being a grumpy old 








thing he presently became one of the liveli- 

eat ina seat amiable birds that ever lived ; 

in tact, quite av ornament to society. 
2° 


ON STILTS. 





BY JULIA GODDARD. 





JYARUM-SCARUM Magsie sat on the4 
top of the garden wall, 
Betty,” said she, ‘look over there. 
Do you see the meadow is flooded? If it 
were oniyv nowt washing-day we inigbt trv 
my grand plan.”’ 

Cite aha is the ~- of saying that? 
It is washing-day, and you know inotber 
told us to watch the clothes,”’ 

Betty spoke very virtuously, but as she 
leaned against the gate she !ovoked towards 
the meadow longingly. 

Magsie sat quite still for two minutes, 
thinking. She was thinking how she would 
beip mother by staying all day in the gar- 
den with baby end Betty, bow she would 
watch tne clothes to see that they were not 
blown down by the wind, and bow nice it 
was to be such a useful girl. Tren the 
thought came into her head tbat if she were 
a boy she would not have to mind babies 
and clothes, and, becoming discontented, 
sbe turned to Betty with a sigh. 

“On Betty! why was not I born a boy?” 

“What do you want to bea borrid buy 
for?’’ said ber sister. 

A nother sigh was at first the only answer, 
thea Magsie exclaimed energeticaily, ‘1! 1 
were only a boy I could bunt wild boars.” 

As she spoke, she waved ber arins about, 
overbalanced herself, and tumbled off the 
wall. 

Betty rusbed to the rescue at once. Mag- 
sie picked herself upsiowly. She did not 
ery, for she was a brave /ittle girl, but only 
said, ‘Betty, I must have tallen on some- 
thing very bard, my forehead hurts ine 60 
much,”’ 

Stooping down to see what the something 
wax, she found she had fallen on some 
pieces of wood, 

Forgetting ber pains and aches, she cried, 
“Betty, why here are iny stilts—those that 
cousin Bob gave me. Now for ny plan— 
my grand pian;’’ and then flinging open 
the yate, she ran headlong down to the 
meadow, 

Betty was too much astunished to do any- 
thing but totlow ber sister. 

W hen she reached the meadow she found 
Magsie mounted on the stilts. 

*Don’t you follow me, Betty,” she said, 
‘*because it is so wet. | am going acrosa on 
my stilis to get some King-cups for mother, 
Won't she be pleased? and is it nota grand 
plan?”’ 

Betty was delighted, and only thought, 
as she bad often thought before, what a 
kind considerate girl her sister was. 

Magsie, tmeantime, walked carefully 
along, and managed to reach the place 
where the king cups grew, The golden 
flowers looked very beautiful with the sun 
shining on them, 

“IT don’t quite see how I shall wanage to 
pick the flowers while Iam on the stiitse— 
do you, Betty ?"’ shouted Magsie, 

Betty was tou far away to bear. Magsie 
turned round to speak to ber sister, but in 
80 doing missed her footing, and feli on ber 
face into the iparsb. 

Betty screamed, and baby, baving noth- 
ing better to do, followed ber example, 

Ouce more Magsie picked hersel! up. 
She telt very wet, muddy and sticky, and 
alinost inclined tocry. Then she remein- 
bered thatit would be much easier to pluck 
the tlowers now she was on the ground, 
and so became cheerful again, 

A big bunch, quite as any as the little 
girl could bold, was soon gathered, and 
then Magsie began to think of rejoining 
Betty! She picked up ber stilts, put, alas, 
one was broken by her tall. 

“Betty dear,’ she called out, “my stilt is 
broken, so I must take off my shoes and 
stockings and wade,’’ 

This was soon done, and Magsie enjoyed 

the first part of ber journey very imuch, 
for it was delightful to feet the cool water 
on ber feet; but it became rather slippery, 
and she dropped her Mowers, se that when 
she finally reached Betty she was rather 
tired. 
_ ‘Dear me, Betty, it isn't easy work pick. 
Ing King-cups, and, alter all, I have only 
brouzht back one flower. I am very dirty, 
I shall need « washing.” Then “Magsie 
stopped, for sie remembered the clothes 
8h6 was to have looked alter. Quickly she 
and Betty ran up the bili, and back into 
the garden. There, alas! blown down by 
the wind, Jay the clothes-line, with some 
ot the clothes dragging in the mud, 

“IT can’t think why yoa did not remem- 
ber the clothes, Betty,’ saia Maysie, then 
Stopped a8 the thought struck ber that she 


was (be one wh» ought to have remein- 
bered them. ‘What will mother Bay?” 
J = * * * o 


What did mother say? She said a good 
deal that Magsie is not likely to torget. All 
I kuow is that a3 she lay in bed that after. 
noon Magsie waa beard co say to her dolly 
“Ada, as long as vou live never pick king: 
cups on @ windy washing-day.” 

—_ © 

THE MOTHER.—A father may turn his 
back on hos cuiid, orothers and sisters may 
become lu veterate enemies, buebands may 
desort their wives, wives their husbands, 
but a inother’s love endures through all; 
In good repute, in bad repute, in the face of 
the worla’s condemnation, « mother still 
loves on, and still bopes that her child may 
turn froin bis evil ways, and repent; still 
She remembers the infant smiles the merry 
langh, the joyful sbout of his childhood 
the opening promise of his youth; and she 
can never be brought to thiuk him all un- 
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HOW THE RACE WAS WON, 





BY 8S. A, W. 





HE small town of Creech was gay with 
T flags, and most of the shops were shut, 
for this was the day of the Hig Schooi 
sports, and all who liad tine to do so went 
toree thein. 

There was to be one race for boys from 
ten to twelve years of age, and the prize for 
it wasagood knife with four blades, Five 
boys meant to run for it, but there was no 
doubt thatit would be won by Frank Webb 
or Tom Deedes; but Frank bad far the best 
chance, 

The boys of the schoo! did not care for 
Deedes at all; they could not trust bim,and 
if a mean thing was done Town Deedes was 
sure to bave been the boy whu did it; but 
they were all fond of Frank Webb. 

His howe wasa emall house in Duke's 
Road. Mr. Webb had been dead sone 
years, and left hia wite with this one boy, 

rank, and one girl, Gwen. 

Poor Gwen was ill; her back was bad, 
and she had to lie on a couct all day, 
Frank was most good to her, and would 
give up lots of gaines and fun that he might 
have had, 80 as to sit by her that she wight 
not feel dull. Dr. Stains had said once that 
she could not live to grow up, and Frank 
could not get the thought and dread of this 
out of bis head. 

* * * ” * * 


A sinall group of boys stood at their tent 
door, Tom Deedes in a red vest with black 
stripes, Frank Webb in a pa.e blue one, 
George Moore iu red, John Keysin white, 
and Hugh I.ance in uark blue, 

Just then a boy came up to Frank and 
put a vote tu bis band, and said— 

“That's from your home,” aud ran off, 

Frank took it, and when be had read i; 
his face grew pale, and he said to Moore, 
who was by him— 

“T must go home, Poor (wen is go ill,” 

The Webbs’ house was quite a mile anda 
balt from the field, aud hot and out of 
breath was Frank when be got to it. 

Gwen wust be bad, he ine or Mra, 
Webb would not have sent for him like 
that. And then she did not write herself, 
but had inade Jane the maid do so, 

The note ran thus— 


“You must come home at once, Gwen 
is so ill. JANE.” 


Up the stairs to ber room he ran, and 
found her on her couch, but she did wot 
look so bad, aud Mra, Webb sat at work by 
ber side. 

“Frank,” said Mrs. Webb, ‘what has 
brouuht you hoine?”’ 

“Why, the note, of course,”’ said he. 
“You wrote, at least Jane did, to say Gwen 
was 80 ill,and I came off at once.”’ 

“Don’t you know Jane can’t write?” said 
Mrs. Webb. ‘Let me see the note,” 

Frank felt for it, bus could not find it; 
he tnust have lost it on the way. 

“Then it was a hoax!’’ he said, and a hot 
flush rose to hia cheeks. “If I catch the 
boy that brought it me, won’t [ give it him, 
that’s all, I’il be off now, though, and see 
if Lean still get back in time to win the 
race.”’ 

But he was not in time, for just as he 
came on the field he saw Deedes pass by 
Moore and win the race by two yards, 

It waa hard, he thought, but just then be 
caught sight of the boy who brougbt bim 
the note, and took him by the arm and 
awung him round and struck bim, whilst 
he said, “Why did you bring me a note 
with a lie in it, and wake ime lose that 
race,”’ 

A small crowd was now round the two 
boys, and Tom Deedee came up to see 
“what was the row.”’ 

The boy saw Deedes, and said al once, 
“That young gent in red and black paid 
me to bring it to you; that’s all I know 
of it.’’ 

Tom Deedes slunk off when he saw he 
was found out. But when Dr, Sands, the 
head of the school, heard the tale, he sent 
for Deedes and told him be must leave, for 
he would not keep a boy whocould do such 
a tnean act as that. 


——— —— 


A MOST expensive baby carriage ordered 
for a favorite grandchild has wheels of oak, 
with Springs of the finest steel, arranged 
like a side-bar buggy, and a seat of sbell- 
shaped bamboo twisted into roses and orp. 
ing glories, The seat is stuffed with fine 
hair and covered with white silk and white 
plush, tufted with white plush buttons, A 
tiny Persian rug of white with pink roses 
covers tne floor. The parasol oi heavy 
white satin is covered with finest Valen- 
ciennes lace, and lined witb pink, and (née 
family crest adorns the sides, The little 
heiress reposes in thisabode of luxury, Fé 
clining on a pillow of down covered with 
tine linen, and an Afgban or white China 
silk painted in pale blue asters aud daisies, 
with a border of wild roses, and a great 
bow of pink ribbon ir one corner. 





iii 


THE hardest thing is to keep cheerful 
under the little stings that come from 8 
congenial surroundings, the very insign!t- 
cance of which adastotheir power woanne’s 
Lecause they cannot be wrestled with 80 
overcome, a8 in the case of larger purts 
Some disagreeable havit in ove to ber 
we inay owe respect and duty, aud W re 
is aconstant irritation to our sense oft ; 
titness of things, may demand of = s 
greater moral force to keep the spit 
serene than an absolute wrong committee 
against us. In the one case, endure 
all that is possible; in the other, we “ A 
sometimes righttuliy fight, and there 
world of comfort in the power of action. 
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A SPIRIT GUARDIAN. 





BY A. L, SALMON, 
[think that through the dismal night 


A Spirit robed in purest white 
js walkiog, velled from mortal sight: 


A dgure which I cannot see, 
And yet its haud all tenderly 


isin my own, and leadeth ine. 


{ cannot see it, yet L know 
The Spirit by my side; and lo, 
its lightis with me as t go! 


An juward light of love aud peace 
That follows me, and will not cease, 
But strengthens with a fond increase: 


A livtt that sometimes, when iny fears 
Are blinding me with mist and tears, 
Like an unclouded east appears, 


Aud though [ steay in lands unknown, 
That Spirit-hand within my own 
Will never let me feel alone, 


For, when the way Is dark and lony, 
And speetre-forms around me throny, 
To stithiny langh and hush my song 


When through a weary desert land 
i falter, and can seareely stand, 
{ feel the comfort of that hand, 


What though there spreads a mist to hide 
‘The fivure walking at my side, 
The gulf is veither deep nor wide; 


But when at last my Journey done, 
Shall bring the setting of Lhe sun, 
And end of labors now begun, 


I think the close of life will be 

A sundered vell, when I may see 

the Spirit-Guardian leading me, 
~~ 


NEEDLE AND THREAD. 


The first historic record of the labors of 
the necdle is connected with the raiment 
with which we-are covered. The “fig 
leaves’’ mentioued are supposed by Milton 
to be the leaves of the banian tree, which 
is the pride and worship of Hindustan. It 
is considered there as especially emblematic 
ofthe Deity, trom its apparently never- 
ending life, its far-stretching arms, and its 
overshadowing beneficence. It has been 
known to have 350 large trunks; and in the 
march of an army to have sheltered 7,000 
men. The leaves are large, soft, and ofa 
lively, bright green, and the fruit produced 
by it is a small, bright scarlet fig. 

The thorns from which the ‘“mother-of- 
all-living’’ procured her earliest needle, 
Were a part, alas! of the curse pronounced 
by God, that the earth was to “bring them 
lorth,’’ and this was the first use of their 
Otherwise useless spines. The white thorn 
Wich grows near Jerusalem in abundance, 
and which is supposed to have been the 
kind used for Our Saviour’s crown, is by 
Many people considered to have furnished 
Eve with the first needle. 

Throughout the Bible the mention of 
heedle-work runs like a golden thread, and 
on it are strung, like precious pearls, many 
Ol the beautitui stories most often told and 
loved by children, related by prophets, 
kings, and Jaw giverz, inspired to record 
them--Joseph’s “cout of many colors,” 
Hannah's ‘little coat,’’ down to thestory of 
Dorcas, restored to life by St. Peter, and 
the coats and garments she had ieft 4s a tes- 
tinony alike of her close industry and of 
her love to the poor of the flock. 

ecent writers have taught as much re- 
garding the symbolic nature ot Eastern 
habits, and of the reason for the adoption 
even of their clothing. In *‘Orieutal [lus- 
trations’? we find a mention made of the 
“coat of many colors’’ or patchwork. Some- 
limes the children of the Mohammedans 
have their jackets embroided with gold and 
silk of various colors. Ifa child be clothed 
in & garment of many colors it is believed 
that neither evil tonges nor evil spirits will 
injure him, because the attention is taken 
from the beauty of the person to that of the 
garment. Children (in the present day) 
seldom wear them after they are eight 
years old, though it must have been the 
Cusiom amongst the ancients referred to in 
the Bible to wear them longer. 

In lormer days, the arraying of a person 
"rich robes was a very high compliment; 
and it was one of the ancient methods of in- 
Yestiug with the highest degree of subordi- 
bate power—Joseph being thus arrayed by 
Piaroah, and Mordecai by King Abaseurus. 
The purple robe put on our Blessed Lord 
'o mockery, ihus finds its deepest and most 
Purely symbolical meaning. 

a the primitive days of Christianity the 
Much exercised on the subject of the dress 
§nd fashions. We shall understand the sit- 


~sile and Fathers of the Church were | 


uation if we consult some of the early 
writers, for they give an account of gar- 
ments inscribed with verses and titles and 
decorated with figures of men, women, and 
animals, and even cities and towns were 
also depicted on them. 

The tollowing description is from a hom- 
ily on Dives and Lazarus by a Bishop of 
the second century :—‘‘They have here no 
bounds to this foolish art, for no sooner was 
the useless art invented of weaving in fig- 
ures in a kind of picture—such as of ani- 
mals of all soris—than rich persons pro- 
cured flowered garments, and also those 
variegated and embroidered with an infinite 
number of images, both tor themselves, 
their wives, and their children. . . . . 
Whenever thus attired, they go abroad— 
they go, as it were, painted all over—and 
point out to one another with the finger the 
pictures on their garments. 

“For there are liots and panthers, and 
bears, and bulls, aud dogs, and woods, and 
rocks, and huntsmen; and, in a word, 
everything that can be thought of, ali 
drawn to the life--for it was necessary, for- 
sooth, that not only the walls of their houses 

| should be painted, but their coats also, and 
likewise the cloak which covers it.’’ 

Down to very recent times, and in all 
ages, th? great occupation ot female life has 
been needlework, whatever form it may 
have taken—viz., that now called ‘‘plain,”’ 
or the ornamental, which is now known as 
‘‘tancy’’ or more lately ‘‘art’’ needlework. 
It does not uppear, however, that our aa- 
cestors made any such distinctions; and 
very naturally, too, tor, it we may judge 
from the beauty of the work on the little 
shirt made by Queen Elizabeth (when 
Princess) for her brother, Edward V1L., 
which was exhibited some years ago in 
Loudon, or trom the story told of the chem- 
ise embroidered in gold and silver, which 
was preserved as & memorial of one of the 
wives of Henry VIIL, tue ancient needle- 
work was truly artistic, and might be called 
‘“‘fancy work’’ as well, being alsv employed 
ou the very articles which we regard as pe- 
culiarly dedicated to ‘‘plain sewing.’’ We 
wouder unceasingly at the good sight and 
at the marvellous patience of those dames 
of centuries ago, and the women of to-day 
in some respects, may certainly sit at their 
feet and learn frum them with great ad- 
vantage. 


——— <a <a 


brains of bold. 
~ Patience is the art of hoping. 
Conscience is the heart’s safety valve. 


The art of pleasing is the art of deceiv- 
lug. 

The virtue lies in the struggle, not in the 
prize. 

Few things are impossible to diligence 
and skill. 

Adversity makes many culpable and 
reckless persuns. 

The less we deserve good fortune, the 
more we hope for it. 

What is called moderation is sometimes 
feebleness or incapacity. 

Prove yourselves grateful. 
heart can never be wa wicked heart, 

We are lorced to respect the gifts of na- 
ture, which neither fortune nor study can give. 

If the passions sometimes iofluence us 
more than the Judgment, tt ls because they give us 
more force to execute Liem. 

It is false that equality is the law of na- 
ture. Nature has made nothing equal. Her sover- 
eign law is subordination and dependence, 

To listen kindly is ofteu an act of the 
mnost deticate interior mortlfication, and helps us 
very much lo speak kindly ourselves. 

The block of granite which was aa ob- 
stacle in the pathway of the weak, becumes a slep- 
plug stone In the pathway of the stroux. 

To know how to be occupied, aud never 
have to ask one’s self, What am [ going to do? is the 
most useful sclence iur happiness and viitue, 

To accomplish a duty is to diffuse joy; 
and as every moment of life bolds a duty, it de- 
pends pen us tu surround ourselves with unceasing 
Joy. 

A good heart is the sun and moon, or, 


aud uot the moun; for it shines 
but keeps Ite course 


A gratetul 


rather, the sun 
bright and never Chauges, 
truly. 

Of all mental gifts, the rarest is intel- 
lectual patience, and the last lesson of culture ls ww 


believe in difficulties which are invisible to our- 


welves. ; 
Those wiio are st peace with their con- 
science are often led to an excessive rigor. To over- 
louk nothing tn others is otten a proof that we over- 
louk a great deal in ourselves. 
A gracious word oppor! unely uttered 


> i fness: nor a Kindl 
is no trifle in the matter of Lapp 
oad Ot a aslizht uneasiness 





sinile added to a suggestion, 


noc even an extra act of pollle- 


| spared another, 


Hess. 
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Femininities. 


Dress goes a great way, even in love. 


We can endure no vanity as easily as 
our own, 


Nature and ourture unite to make a per- 
fect woman. 


Bluebeard’s trade evidently was that of 


a bell-hanger. 


Diamonds were first set and polished at 
Bruges in 1450, 


Silence is golden, but it makes a woman 
feel very poor if she cannot talk. 


New York's latest novelty is a clerks’ 
association for marrylog rich women. 


A petulant youth in Braditord, Pa., wears 
mourulog for his mother's re- wedding. 


Every beautitul, pure and good thought 


which the heart entertains isan angel of mercy. 


There is nothing so valuable, and yet so 
cheap, as civility ; youcan almost buy land with |i. 


Fleas, one who has tried it asserts, may 
be driven away by scatteriug flour of sulphur liber- 
ally about. 

A newspaper poet demands to know 
‘*Where are the girls of the past?’’ Bringing up the 
girls of the future, 


It is considered in England and Scotland 
unlucky tocut the baby’s nails or hair before it is 
twelve monthe old, 


Eve never bothered Adam about the 
Spring fashions, bat she was the first woman to 
adoptthe Fall style. 


At Highland Falls, N. Y., some days 
ago, aresident visited a dying iriend and dropped 
dead at the latter's bedside, 


The youngest daughter of Mr. Glad 
stone Is the principal of thecollege for young woinen 
at Newham, near Cambridge. 


A female ‘‘milkman,”’ who not only 
manages her dairy but peddles the milk, Is a nov- 
elty. Shelives at Summit, N. J. 


The wearing of false hair was introduced 
into England from France In 1572, The practice was 
introduced into the latuer country from italy, where 
if originated, 


Amiability is the sunshine of the sou), 
which causes smniles to bicom on her lips and ex 
pands the heart a che warm rays of the sun open the 
buds of the rose, 


‘‘Maria,’’ said Podgkins, who has a 
family of grown-up daughtérs, ‘‘our girls seem like 
poor fireworks.’’ ‘‘Like poor fireworks, John? 
How?’ ‘They tall to go off."' 


Young brides are becoming more numer- 
ous throughout the country, and especially in Ken- 
tucky. At Covington a giri married recently was 
only 14 years old and wore a school-girl's attire. 


Men are what their mothers made them. 
You may as well ask a loow which weaves huckaback 
why itdoes not make cashmere, as expect poetry 
froin this engineer, or a chemical discovery froin that 
jobber. 


Some philosopher has said: ‘Send me 
the dresses a woman has worn, and I will write her 
biography.’’ If a society belle were to torward him 
her wardrobe there would be very little left of her to 
write about. 


There isa hotel in Sugar Hill, in the 
White Mountains, where the night watchman and 
clerk are both divinity students, and the scrub gir! 
has been for five years teacher in a public school and 
speaks Freoch and Latin. 


When an Arab woman intends to marry 
avain, she fears her dead husband will be offended; 
so, in order to keep him cool under the Irritating cir- 
cumstances, she procures two goatskins of water 
and pours them on bis grave, 


A girl of Ovid, New York, was much 
surprised the other day, as she was breaking exus 
with which to make acake, when from one of them 
popped a very lively little serpent six inches long 
and as large as a good-sized steel kaitting needle, 


Young housekeeper, to assistant: ‘‘Have 
you a émall hant bellows four blowing the fire?*’ 
Assistant: ‘*‘Something like that, madam?*’ Young 
housekeeper: ‘‘Yes, that willdo. If you will filit 
with wind and put a cork in the ead, L'il take it 
with me.*’ 

Lady, to little girl on her way to schou): 
*<olng to school, my dear?’* Girl; ‘*Yes, ma'am." 
Lady: **Whatschooldo you atiend?'* Girl: ‘‘In- 
termediate school, matam,.*’ Lady; *'Can you spell 
pretty correctly?”’ Girl, promptly: ‘‘Yes, ma'am. 
P-r-e-l-t-y c-o-r-r-e-c-t-l-y."" 

There is the kiss of welcome and of part- 
ing; the long, lingering, loving, preseat one; the 
stolen, or the mutual one; the kiss of leve, of jor, 
and of sorrow; the seal of promise, and the receipt 
of fulfllmment. Is it strange, therefore, that 4 wo- 
man isinvincible, whose armory consists of kisses, 
siniles, sighs and teare? 

In Chili, where women are hozse car con 
ductors, the men who make a business of flirting 
with the conductors are called **mosquitoes, * be- 








cause they swarimn 60 thickly eround the cars and are 
so great @ noisance. As the women are young, and 
pretty in theiy neat uniforins of biue flannel and a 
many-pocketed white pinafore trimmed with frills, ic 
is pot surprising that lhey allract passengers, 


The meanest man in Boston has been 
reported. He calls himself a practical joker, aid it 
is said that having noticed that on a certain day of 
the week a pudding was placed on the ledve of a 
window to cool, be bought a bean blower and a box 
of mandrake pills, and when the pudding next ap- 
peared be blew it full of pills. It is aley sald that 
puddings are ne louger exposed on that back win- 
dow. 

Boy: ‘Say, sis, you know Mr. Nicefel- 
low begaed your pardon for steppin’ on your dress 
and tearin’ a big bole in itr’ Mice: **Well, what ot 
i???) **An’ you sald it dida’tmatter a LIL, an’ you 
was gla.ol ity’? °*Yes,’’ ‘*Because you liked to 
sew, an’ you dida‘t know what you" do with your- 


, doright, fearto de wrong; wateh 


self if vou hada’tanything to mend?** **Well, what | 


wasn't Mr. Niceleilow that 
‘Oh, you 
’ 


of i, Less? “hE 
stepped on your dress. It was me.*’ 
borrid, awkward little wretch, I'll skin you alive 








FAasculinities. 


A young lady's first question 18, ‘‘Is he 


married?*’ 


The Duke of Westminster is brother-in- 
law to bis own daughter. 


It is altogether untrue that men are bet- 
ter lu poverty than in riches. 


The selfish man has wost presence of 
mind —ne never forgets bimeelf, 


Guayandotte, Obio,j has a man named 
Mourning. He is a biack one at that. 


It is surely nu wonder that a man who is 
ou # bender seldom Is able to walk straight. 


A man may transgress as truly by hold. 
ing his tungue as by speaking unadvisedly with his 
lips. 

A New York dealer ‘‘gives away vests 


aud pants, merely charglug for the salesman's 
time.’ 


Do you desire that your work should 
never weary you’ Think that you are giving plea- 
sure to another, 


Be not too busty to trust or to admire 
the teachers of morality. They discourse like angels 
and live like mea, 


A late French defiuitiou of a parveun is 
‘a man who announces he has arrived without teil- 
ing where be came from,"' 


Depend tarely ou the esteem and fidelity 
o' aman who enters into your interests, if he does 
not io time speak oi Lis uw. 


Halt the misery of buman life might 
be extinguished by mutual offices of compassion, 
beneveleuce and humanity. 


Muney and tame ure the two things meno 
work hardest fur, aud after death one is worth to 
them abvut as much as the other, 


The Priuce of Wales is a wise man in 
svine respects, He inakes it wm rule never te talk 
twice lu cue day to an American woman, 


There are sue men 80 meao that when 
a woinan prefers some other mau they cau't help 
tuluking sue is 4 person of very poor laste, 


The politician who places himself in the 
hinds of his triendsis apt to realize afterward that 
he ougt to have sewed up hls pockets frat, 


There 18 nothing that weighs more 
heavily upon a right-eminded man than the siow 
progress he makes iu overcom)ipg his faults. 


Magisirate, sternly, to tramp: ‘‘The ad- 
dress you give as your piace of residence le a vacant 
jot.?? Tramp: ‘‘Yes, yer Honor; that's where i 
sleep nights.** 


Keep ever in mind that the consequences 
of your actions cannot rest upon your head slope, 
but must reach away into toe future, aud taint and 
embicter the lives of the innocent, 


Do not give a boy a kitten for a play- 
mate, Kivelimapuppy. Boy and kitten will grow 
up into a mellveoddle and a cat, Boy and puppy 
grow up into # young man and a dog, 


He that provides tor this life, but takes 
po care for everuity, ls wise fora moment, buta fool 
forever, aud acts as untowardly and crosely tu the 
reason of things as can be linagined, 


Resulute old lady, on the ferry boat: 
**Young man, I wish you'd throw away that nasty 
civar; It's making me sick.’’ Wavering young 
mnan, meekly compliant: **Me, too.’* 


“Skin the Devil’’ is the name of the lat- 
est Salvation Army song. When suug by Happy 
Jack, Sin-Smasher Tom, Hallelujah Sal and Babe- 
in-the Manger Mary, It is said to be very effective. 


George 1. Maldon, of Fort Smith, Ark., 
has probably hung more men—S2—than any other 
person lu the world, Hels a Bavarian by birth, and 
his work has been done for the United States Gov- 
ernment, 


Kev. Wiliiam Tully slipped and fell re- 
cently, as he was golng up stairs in a hotel in Hur- 
ricane, Putnam county, West Va, diseharging tn 
his fall a pistol that wasin one of his pockets, The 
bullet entered his body near the heart, and he diedin 
a few minutes. 

If you are teaching a piece of work, it 
you are laboring at the same employment with oth- 
era, never ridicule one who ls awkward, If he be so 
from want of intelligence, your ridicule is far from 
charitable; If from waut of Instruction, It is ex- 
ceedingly upjust, 


Thcre is a hotel for colored peuple in 
Siratoga which ls extremely select in its way. Mr. 
Broughton, the proprietor, is said to be worth 9700, - 
ono, Awong his guests this year have been several 
young colored women of wealth aud posiuon. Two 
ot them wore diamonds of gieat value. 


A New York clerk, Alfred Fairbanks, 


has losthis bride, but there is no myre.ery about tr, 
as be ts iu receipt of a letter from her, saying 
**Mamina say* I must leave vou, 
smvkes plpes can Ilve with a daughter 





thet no man who 
of hers, and, 
therefure, dear Alfred, we part lo meet no more,’ 


A Harvard professor came near being ar- 
rested ina Connecticut town the otber day as an ee- 


caped lunatic, slipiy because he hurried lo the sta- 
thon without tiie hat. Itistie weartug of bate that 
produces baldness, and yel the custom of wearing 


thew issu rigid that the batless mau is iouoked upon 
as mad. This is civilization. 


Some of the bets made during the reign 
of George IIL, were rather comteal, Lords Alvaniecy 
and De Rossonce made a waver over nighttu the 
partridge season as te who would make the biggest 
bag on the morrow, it belug part of the bet that 
each should carry what the other shot. Alvantey, at 
the close of the day, Guding that he had no chanee of 
winning, shol a donkey. 


Twelve golden rules for boys: Hold in- 
tegrity sacred; observe good manoers: endure trials 
paulcntly; be promptin all things: make good ac- 
qualntances; sun the company of the Idle; dare to 
ecaretally over 
your temper, never be afraid of being laughed at; 
fight life's battie manfully, bravely, use vour lelsure 
moments for study; sacrifice money rather than 
principle. 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


From Russell & Co., musicsellers, No. 
126 Tre:nont street, Boston, we have re- 
ceived Vol. 8 oftheir Choir Selections, con- 
taining an excellent and mainiy new 
“Episcopal Service,” by S. B. Whitney. 
Price, 35 cents. ‘Volunteer Guariis,” a 
splendid four-voice song, 30 cents; “The 
Dove aud the Message,” an effort better in 
its intention than results, 40 cents; and 
a first-class swinging topical song, ‘‘The 
Land of the Man in the Moon,” 40 cents. 

“According to Promiss; or the Lord’s 
Method of Dealing with His Chosen Peo- 
ple,” is a new book by Charles H. Spur- 
— These are briet practical homilies on 

ripture themes, the most of them based 
on appropriate texts of Scripture. They 
possess all the characteristics of the re- 
nowned author — spirituality, scriptural- 
ness, directness, tide!ity and experimental 
richness and fulness. It is a little book 
that cannot fail to carry cheer and comfort 
and strength to God's people if they will 
but read and heed its teachings. Price, 75 
cents, 

“The Cossacks; a Tale of the Caucasus 
in 1852,"" by Count Leo Tolstoy, appears in 
a third American edition, published by 
W.S. Gottsberger, New York. The first 
edition appeared some ten years azo,in a 
translation by Eugene Schuyler, and that 
under notice is a revised edition of the 
same version. Itisa strong book—all of 
Tolstoy's books are strong—but itis alsoa 
sad book; though all of Tolstoy’s books 
are sad. In the reputation into which the 
author has risen suadenly in this country, 
this poetic story will be read with great 
interest, and will well repay the reading. 
For sale by Porter & Coates. 

“Ishmael ; or in the Depths,” is the name 
o! Mrs. Emma D. FE. N. Southwortn’s best 
work, just republished by T, Ih. Peterson 
& Brothers, this city. We can endorse 
every word that bas been spoken and pub- 
lished in praise of this famous book. The life 
of “Ishmael Worth,’’ the hero, as here por- 
trayed, isa guiding star to the youth of 
every land, to show them that there is no 
depth of buman misery from which they 
Inay not, by virtue, energy and persever- 
ence, rise to earthly honors, as well as to 
eternal glory. ‘The story is founded on 
fact. It is published in a large duodecimo 
volume of over seven hundred pages, with 
portrait and autograph of Mrs. Southworth, 
bound in morocco cloth, black and gold. 
Price, $1.50. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
publishers, Puiladelphia. 





FRESH PERIODICALS. 


The Sanatarian is equal to the best 
monthly, treating of the great questions of 
public health, ever published. Its articles 
are always full of the highest interest and 
value. Published at No. 113 Fulton street, 
New York. 


“The Children’s Harvest Festival,’’ a 
poem, opens the Quiver tor October, and is 
honored with the frontispiece by way of 
illustration, Following this we have 
thoughtful papers on the “Growth of a 
Character,” anu *Pe:ce Turough Sutfermyg 
and Conflict.’ There are articles of a re- 
ligious nature not altogether theological 
but especially chosen for Sunday reading, 
such as “The Voice of Auturon in Chris- 
tian Ears,’’ “Reminiscences ot Departed 
Members of the New Testament Revision 
Company,” “John Gossner’s Work for 
Chrisi,’”’ and “The Sages of all Ages. “By 
the Walls of Babylon” is continued, aud a 
new one, ‘*The Time of Harvest,’’ by the 
author of ‘Marvellous in Our Eyes,’’ is be- 
gun. Poetry, the usual) Scriptural reading 
and a bunch of very pointed ‘Short 
Arrows” complete the number. $1.50a 

ear. Cassell & Co., publishers, New 
ork. 


-- —~x_- >. —-- 


THe LirFrk OF A GRASSHOPPER.—AS 
every one knows, it isa rule of nature that 
every winged insect shall die within the 
year, for the staze of wings is the last third 
of the creacure’s life. After all, it would 
be very atseurd if we did not recognize 


among ourselves the stages of childhood, | 


youth, middle age, and old aye, which to- 
gether cover the span of our ‘“threescore 


years and ten.’’ An insect’s stages pro- | 
ceed in a far smaller co npasy, and the | 


winged one isthe last, Itis really the old 
age of the caterpillar or grub. 

Thus a grassbopper may be two or three 
— a grub,for another six months a hob. 

ledehoy—that is, a wingles, thing, halt 
grub, halt grasshopper—and then fora tur- 
ther space a winged grasshopper. In the 
last stage it marries, and there is an end of 
its purpose. Nature has no furtier need 
of itand does not care whether it cies or 
not. Tie slender fragility of the insect’s 


appeirance may have suggested a feeble | 


bold of life; some grasshoppers look like 
the mere epecters of insects. About others, 
to, there isa vegetable, perishable look, 
as of thin gras< blades that a frost would 
kill or heat sirivel up; a sespicion about 
their ser: and taded edges that they are 
already beginning to wither. tut the 
grasshopper has nothing to complain of 
as to its] ngth of life. It sings the sum- 
mer in and the autumn out, and goes to 
sleep with the year. 


—- oo -— SCS 


AFTER a brother bad made a fervent 
prayer at a class meeting in a Detroit 
eburch the other evening, bis wife put new 
iifeinto the meeting by rising ai say: 
“Brethren and sisters, that wan—my bus- 
band—isa fraud ; he bas no more religion 
tuan s cannibal; he ‘aan’t spoken to me 
forthe last two years.”” Then her voice 
was drowned by tne leader's as be began a 


prayer. 


An Excursion Frolic. 


BY J. P. THATCHER. 








\HE excursionists bad every one found 
rude but comfortable tables in shady 
spots of the grove, and had eaten their 

inners, cleared away the dishes, packed 
them again in their baskets, which they left 
on their tables until supper-time, while 
they spent the long afternoon in various 
alnuseinents. 

Jim Stevens and Harold Ores had come 
from the ball-tield, fusned witn victory and 
tired of playing, and were ruimmaging io 
Mra, Stevens’s basket tor bard-boiled eggs, 
when it occurred to Jim what sport it would 
be to carry the baskets from one table to 
avother, and thus mix thiogs. 

“It’s a capital idea!” laughed Harold, as 
he listened tothe proposal. ‘“Let’s begin 
now while the folks are away. I'll take 
the Horns’ basket aud put it on Mrs, Snell- 
eronss’s table, and vice vers:.” 

The transfer was made without panies 
suspicion ; and, emboldened, each boy fel 
wo the further carrying cut of the plot. 

Jim carried a bag belonging to the crew 
of the pleasure yacht Viola, far off to the 
Meyers's table, and brought back with bim 
the Meyers’s large dinner-basket and leim- 
onade pitcher, which he put on the yacht- 
inen’s table, 

Harold took Tom Poole’s heavy coat and 
one basket over to the Hewatons’ table,and 
walked back with a croquet set, which be 
piaced under Poole’s bench. 

In less than fifteen minutes the tables 
were so transformed and the baskets so 
well mixed up, that the thoughtlers, mis- 
chievous boys considered it wise to leave, 
aud accordingly stole away to swim, laugh- 
ing in their sleeves Sover the commotion 
which would occur when supper-time caine 
around, 

Jim kept laughing immoderately all the 
way tothe river, and Harold continued in 
svyinpathy. They were soon in the cooling 
flood, and, for the time being, forgot their 
trick. 

Awong the articles changed were some 
photographic iwaterials belonging to au 
amateur photograpber who was on the 
srounds taking pictures of anything and 
everything. Thev bad secreted his bag ot 
negatives, and a box containing they knew 
not What, between two large baskets on 
Mrs. Walsh’s table, 

Toey bad bardly gotinto the water before 
Mr. Pbotograpber returned to the grove and 
began looking for certain instruments he 
needed to use in taking a landscape picture. 





Of course, bis goods were not whers he bad 


| |-ft them, and, being very excitable and 


nervous, he tramped over the whole 
grounds before he found the missiug articles 

Little Lizzie Walsh was sleeping quietly 
in the hammock when the irate Geriman 
rudely awakened her, exclaiming, **What 
for you stole mine bag and box?’’ She 
could only look frighteued and cry, while 
be seized the articles and trauped off, mut- 
tering, Savayely, *L will look dish ting into! 
1 wiil found ine out if Leople’s goods can be 
stoled wit imbunity.’”’ 

Alter a good long swim, Jin and Harold 
ielt the water and were mingling witb the 
lappy crowd on tue daucing floor, As the 
joke caine back afresh, they both laugheu 
veartily, and continued to do so period- 
icaliy until supper time. Drawing their 
(a0es into most innocent shapes, they re- 
paired to Mra, Stevens’ tabie and busied 
themselves ih helping ber spread the cloth 
“ud arrange the teal, furtively to waten 
the fuu, which bad already vegun. 

Atone end of the grove, Mrs. Horn was 
looking askance frou: ber basket, and at 
the others ; one of the yachtsmen was grow!- 
log Over tue disappearance of his bay. 

Mainie Shelicross’s cousin Anne came 
frou the ice-cream pavillion, and thinking 
sue would surprise all bands by spreadiug 
ihe table betore they returned, dived into 
Horn's basket—sbe did not, of courss know 
tne diflereuce—and in a twinkling bad 
liora’s tablecioth, dishes and eatabies on 
the table, and was deep into the mysteries 
of lemonade when Mamie arrived, 

**Goodness me!” she exclaimed to Anna's 
| surprise, ‘*Whatare you doing? Where 
| uid this come from—and this—and this? 
| Whose plates are these? Whose tabie- 
| cloth? Why, Anna, what are you doing?” 
| ‘** Nothing,” said Anna, abasved at the 
| 
| 





rapid questions shot at ber. Louly thought 
I'd surprise you.’ 

“So you havel”’ exclaimed Marnie failing 
| to see the rea! point. ** Now just take these 
| tuiugs back to where you got them, and 

bring Our basket here,’’ 
| While Mamie and Anna were in the heat 
| of discussion, Mra. Meyers was in a pas- 
siok over the disappearance of her pitcuer 
and basket. She was an irasible matron, 
and juiped at every conceivable conciu- 
|} sion, no matter how ridiculous, 
| Waiter was the first victiin of her wrath, 
aud she Caught him by the coat collar as he 
was running after a flying bean bag, and 
whisked bim around like # flash, exclai:n- 
ing, ** See here you scamp! Where did 
you and Tow James hide my basket ani 
quae ? Speak out! No snivelling ! 
Vnereis it, laay? Down atthe river?” 

I d-don’t know,” cried Waiter, almost 
frightened out of bisshoea I—di-did—not 


“Who did, then, vou raseal? Move 
about aud find it at ones, or I'll know the 
reasou why !”’ 

“ Yes'tn,”’ blubbered Walter, iad to get 
the baud off his collar, and darting briskiy 
away to fiuod the lost articies, ; ; 

Tuere sat Jim aod Harold, laughing like 
good fellows, and refusing to tell Mrs. 
Stevens or those around the table the cause 
of all their inerriment, 











Her son | 


ston, with ber long brown bair flying in all 
directions, and herself looking the periect 
picture of bappinesa, But the moment she 
reacbed her table ber countenance changed 
to wonderment, then surprise, and then 
dismay. 

She iooked all round ; peeped into Tom 
Poole’s pocket to see whose coat it was; 
examined the contents of the strange bas- 
ket, and then sat down, apparently at a loss 
to know where she was. 

It see:ned to her that she had come to 
so:neone else’s table, yet sbe was sure it was 
the spot where sbe bad eaten dinner. 


Between doubting, conjecturing, looking | 


round and imagining all sorts of disagree- 
able things, she worked herself into a little 
fit of frenzy, and actually began to cry. 

Jim apd Harold were close and aaused 
spectators, and could barely repel the loud 
guflawa which were doing their best to force 
ibeir way out. 

Very soon the commotion became as 
wide-spread as the changes made. Here 
someone was searching for a basket, there 
another jabvilantly carrying back a found 
article; here a boy iooking tor bis shoes 
and coat, there agirl trying to find ber cro- 
quet balls, Some were laughing, others 
crying, and others almost swearing. 

It was jolly sport for Jim and Harold,and 
they botb drank deeply of the intoxic:ting 
beverage of laughter. 

By-and-by matters began to be righted, 
aud peace again settled on most of the 
gathering. But the yachtsimen and Mrs, 
Meyers were still hunting for their goods, 

Finaliy Waiter came across his mother’s 
basket, took it to her with ali epeed,and re- 
ceived a boxed ear ior not being wore ex- 
peditious. 


W ben all was restored to order save the 
inissing bag, and Jim and Harold bad had 
their laugh out, they imparted the intelli- 
gence to Mra, Stevens, who instanily ad- 
ministered asound and severe lecture, to 
theirsurprise and chagrin. 

Sbe was indeed indignant, and ordered 
Jim to at once return the bag,as tbe yachts- 
men were already one hour delayed in 
starting by not baving it. 

Crestfalien, and feeling very dejected, 
Jim and Harold walked to where tne bag 
lay. Neitber bad the courage to carry 
back, and each wastryinug to devise sume 
plan whereby he could escape the task, 
when they reached the spot wuere they bad 
secreted it. But lo! it was not there, and 
search where they would, it could not be 
induced to reveal itselt. 

Here wasa very disagreeable dileuia, 
apd bow to get out of it they Knew pot. 

Returning to the table they told Mra, 
Steveus how the situation looked, It cer- 
tainly seemed that some one had stolen the 
bay, ior they were both positive they bad 
lett it where they had searcbed. And they 
now feared that they would need to pay 
uver its value to the owners, 

Feeling sery uncomfortable and ashamed, 
Harold championed their cause, and made 
boid to tell tue yacht’s crew wuat they had 
done, and of the unaccountable disappear- 
auce of the bag. 


Theirstory was received with tbreaten- 
ing looks, and but tor the interposition of 
the girls tue culprits would have doubtless 
received a sound thrasbing. 

As it was,alter close caiculation, the own- 
ers aureed that twenty dollars would reiui- 
burse their loss; and Jim and Harold re- 
luctantly cailed ou Mrs. Stevens tor a loan 
sufficient, with what they themselves had, 
to make up that sur. 

While they were counting over the 
inoney and experiencing every imaginable 
disagreeable teelivg, down thé road and up 
the grove walked acorpulent farin-woman, 
swinging the sought-for articie in ber big 
right bend. 

“Did any of you folks lose this 'ere bag?” 
she asked, looking all around, 

* Yes,’ answered the yachtmen and Jim 
and Harold, alinost in one voice ; “we did. 
W bere did you get it?”’ 

‘That ‘ere boy o’ mine, Jack, brought it 
home three minutes ago, and I teil you he 
has not recovered from the thrashing | gave 
him. I'll learn bim to steal people’s 
bags.”’ 

And the honest soul wiped the perspira- 
tion frown ber brow, asif she still wrestled 
with the invisible Jack, 

Rejoiced to get their bag back,the yachts- 
nen walked to their table, leaving Jimand 
Harold to settle matters as best they could 
= ie woman. p 

I don’t want notbin’,”’ she indigna 
replied, when Jim offered to pay cng! 
don't 'spect pay for bein’ honest, But Dil 
‘earn that Jack not to steal, or 1’ll break 
bis back—that I will. You beered 
gentlemen!” 


_And away she trudged, clenching her 
fists aud shaking her head’ so savageiy, that 
matters looked badly for berson, ~’ 
Happy to be thus so easily relieved of all 
their auxiety, Jim and Harold fell to eat- 


ine, 


| ing supper. But everytning bad lost its 


Navor—even the joke, 


As it leaked out who were the 
, ' rpetra- 
tors of the trick the situation beaiina kan, 


_ thing but pleasart, and Jim aud H 
’ arc 
| Were obliged to seek a secluded colar 28 


t-touch your basket, n-nor piteber, either,” | 


the steamer on their way home, to esca 


_ scathing looks and criticiam ahot at 
eu. 


—_——~e 
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AN ainateur photographer |i , 
as rough ma- 
matte albums, each one devoted to eae of his 
¢ uidren, The first page shows the baby a 
Jay old, and not a month passes without a 
picture of that child or some of \t8 Surround- 


, Ings—the nursery, the house, its books and 


, Neath each picture is 
Trippingly up the path caine Sadie Hew- | 


‘ 


playthings. On some +s a 
re f 
groups, in which the child Paine ~ 1 
written the date, and 


the albuin will constitute acurious record 


for the future, 
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A PIGTAIL PARTY, 





Some misantbropic or satirical individual, 
whose naine we forget, has announced hia 
belief that an English dinner party is the 
slowest thing on record. 

He evidentiy never saw or heard of a 
Chinese dinner party, which, as regards 
precedence amongst guests, the number 
and order and arrangement of the courses 
and tameness generally, is a vast deal 
slower. 

The table, which is usually square and 
four-legged, is never graced by the pres. 
ence oO! ladies, RKelore sack guest is placed 
a pair of chopsticks, a wine-cup, a sinal| 
saucer for soy,a t'vo-pronged fork, a Spoon, 
asmall plate divided into separate com. 
partments for melon seeds and almonds, 
and a nuinber of small pieces of paper, for 
tLe purpose of cleaning those articles as re. 
quired. 

Arranged upon the table, in four equi- 
distant rows, are—su pposing the dinner is 
for six persons—sixt¢en small dishes or 
saucers, four of which contain as many 
kinds of fresh fruits, four tmore contain 
dried fruits, four inore candied fruits, and 
tour more inisce!|aneous,as preserved eggs, 
slices of bam, pickled cabbage, etc, 

The four iniscellaneous pilates are placed 
in the middle, the other twelve being 
arranged alternately around them. Wine 
is produced first, and poured into the small 
wine-cups (made of porcelain) by the giver 
ot the feast. It is polite to make a bow and 
piace one band at the side of the cup while 
this is being done, The bost then gives the 
signal to drink, and the cups are emptied 
immediately, being otten turned bottom 
up, a8 a proof that there are no heel taps. 
But few Cuinaman can drink much wine, 
and it is no uncommon thioug when the feast 
is given at an eating-louse, to bire a sing- 
ing-boy to perform vicariously such heavy 
drinking as custom requires. 

The dinner consists of eight large and 
eight small courses, six large and six sinall, 
eight large aad fuur sinall, or 81x large and 
four smai!, according to the fancy or the 
circutnstances of the giver. Each bow! of 
food constituting a course is placed in the 
middie of the table, and dipped into by the 
guests with chopsticks or spoon; usuaily 
the former. Tbe sixteen small dishes above 
inentioned remain on the table during the 
whole diuner, and are partaken of vromis- 
cuously between courses. Here is a bill of 
jare of such a diuner as we describe: 

I. Sharks’ fins with crab sauce. (1) Pig- 
eons’ eges stewed with mushrooins; (2) 
Siiced sea-sluys in chicken broth with bain, 
Il. Wild duck and Shantung cabbage; (3) 
Fried fish; (4) Lumps of pork fat tried in 
rice flour. lJI. Stewed lily roots; (5) 
Cuicken inashed to pulp with ham; (6) 
Stewed bainboo shoots, IV. Stewed steil 
tisu; (7) Fried siices of pheasant; (8) 
Mushroon broth, Remove—Two distes of 
fried pudding, one sweet and one salt, with 
two dishes of steained puddings, also one 
sweet and One salt, These four are put on 
the table together, and with tuein is served 
acup of aimond tea. V. Sweetened duck, 
VI. Strips of boned chicken tred in oil, 
VII. Boiled fish with soy. VIII. Lumps 
of parboiled mutton triea in pork fat. The 
four iast-vained Courses are pul on the tavle 
one by one, and are noltaken away. Sub- 
sequently a bowl of soup is added, and 
sinall basins of rice are handed round,over 
which some of the soup 18 poured. The 
meal is then over. 

A mouth-bowl! is next handed to each 
guest, and a towel well dipped into boiling 
waler, but well wrung out. Pipes and tea 
theo inake their appearauce ; the former, 
however, not tor the first time during the 
meal. Many Chinamen take a whittat their 
“hnubble-bubbles’’ between alimost every 
course. Opiuin is provided for those ad- 
dicted to tbe use of it, and the guests dis- 
perse after about three or four hours’ evjoy- 
ment, 

ee 


WHEN a person becomes what is termed 
‘“‘plue,”’ despondent, and irritable let biw 
forego for a time the use of meat and live 
upon a veyetabie diet. Au excessive meat 
diet will sometimes bring on bypochon- 
driasis, 





WANAMAKER'’S 

There shouldn’t be one who comes 
this city without knowing that Wana 
maker’s is a resting and waiting and meet 


ing place, as well as the biggest Dry Goods 
and General Store in the World. 





Cream Sanglier, 3744 cents froin $1.50. 

Black Sanglier, 4lin., was 45c; now 25. 

l4inch Black Wool Laces, Wc; were $1. 

Tabie linen, 62 inch bleached damask, 56 cents. 
Napkins to match, $1.10 a dozen. 

All linen Handkerchiefs, children's size, We. dozen. 
Ponson’s Black Grosgrain Silks, $1.25 to $1.75. 
Bonnet’s Black Cachemtre silks, $1.00 to $1.0. 


| **Westminster’’ Cachemire finish Black Grosgrai 


Silk, 85c. 

Cashmere Shawls, drab, ecru, cardinal, blue, pink, 
an@ wine, from 75c ; creams from §1 2. 

Women’s black lisle half-hose, 25 cents. 

Men’s colored lisle half-hose, 25 cents. 





Send a letter for samples or goods, if you 
can’t come to the Store yourself. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FPA. 
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Humorous, 


" LATE AND EARLY, 





“pleased be he who first invented sleep:'* 
sald Sancho Panza, and I, too, would heap 
Blessings unnurabered on bis honored head, 
If, by some lucky chance, he were not dead, 


lis greatest boon he gave the human race, 

And yet, no mortal ever saw his face; 

of all bis history no one knows a word, 

Nor yet the name nis parents gave him heard. 


Blessings on him, say I, and you'll agree,} 
In biessing him, I feel quite sure, with me, 
He was our greatest benéfactor; sure 

Till tine shall end his honor shall endure, 


Blessings on him, and honored be his naine, 
Peaceful his rest, eternal be his fame; 

But hang the other chap whose taste surprising 
Made him invent the art of early rising. 


U. N. NONE. 





A bad place to get out—The elbows. 
Capital exercise—Turning over money. 
fligh tied—A couple married in a bal- 


loon. 

Music for an ice cream saloun—A quar- 
tette. 

The strongest tied in the aftairs of men 
is a legitimate marriage. 

Aman who does business on a large 
scale -The coal dealer, 

Why is Canada like courtship ?—Because 
it borders on the United States, 

A great waste of effortis the child who 
cries for an hour and never gets It. 

As a rule departed spirits are not so 
much feared as those that have been turned ioose 
from the bonded warehouse. 

Violet: ‘‘Ma, how do people know that 
it'samanin the moon ?’'? Mother, sadly: **Because 
it'salways out at nights,’* 

The man who ‘‘has nothing to live for’’ 
cails in the doctor as quick as any other man when 
there ls anything the matter ‘with bim. 

‘You say you were very lucky the first 
time you boughta lottery ticket?’’ ‘Yes; [ drewa 
blank, and have never invested since.’’ 

A society journal informs us that ‘‘when 


ageutleinan and lady are walking up the street the 
lady shoula walk laside the gentleman, *’ 


Fitz Brown, with indignation: ‘Sir, you 
have broker your promise.’* Robinson, compla- 
cently: *‘Oh, never mind; Lcan make gnother.*’ 


srown: ‘‘Who’s umbrella is this? It 
looks like one [lost.*’ Smith: **f don't see how it 


can, for Lseraped the handle and altered it gener- 
ally.’ 


We notice that as a rule people who owe 
aprudge never ask for an extension of time nor re- 
duction of interest. They whack up at every oppor- 
tunity, 

A barking dog never bites, but the dit- 


liculty Is in caienlating with any degree of exactl- 
tude upon the moment when he shall stop barking 


|} » and begin to bite, 


Papa,’’ said a little boy the other night, 
alter studying for some minutes an engraving of a 


human skeleton; ‘thow did this man manage to 
keep in his dinner?? 


Guest: “Have you a fire escape in this 
house??? Laudlord: **I'wo of ‘em, sir.** Guest: *'[ 
thoughtse, The fire escaped from my room last 
nightand Leame near freezing.”? 


Pat: ‘“Moike, th’ tells me as yez have 
uit worrukin’ in the powder factory. Was it too 
dangerous?’? Mike: **Dangerous? Well, bedad, I 


belave if { had worruked there tili now I'd be'n dead 
4a Vearago,*’ 


Countryman, in restaurant: “I guess 
youkIngitme up a nice plece of beefsteak, and 
have it fried rare.’’ Walter: **Fried?*? Country- 


man. “Yes; you don’t expect [°m going to eat it 
raw, do you?*? 


Intelligent housemaid: “Oh, please, miss, 


there 
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THE LADY-BIRD. 





This little insect, in old superstitions, is 
sacred to Frea, the wife of Odin, and ner 
of Fryer or Fro, the God of the Sun and ot 
Love, in whose attributes she participates, 
The lady-bird bas many names, al! of them 
mnythi«, 

ts home is in Leaven, or in the sun, and 
German children teil it in rbyime to fly up 
thither, mount the choir (Freyja’s throne), 
and be back sunshine and fine weatber. 
They believe that were they to kill the in- 
sect, the sun would not shine on the next 
day. Theold rhyine, 


Ladybird, ladybird, fly away bome; 
Your house is on tire, your children will burn, 


seems to have sorne reference to the insect’a 
ministrations to fire, the more so as the 
ladybird is very commonly addressed in 
Germany to the same purpose, and the 
chilaren have a rhyme which plainty im- 
plies that the burning house is in heaven, 
for it states that the angels are crying about 
it. This little creature is appealed to in 
Germany as a ckild-bringer, and is asked 
to fly up to heaven and bring down a 
golden dish, and in it a golden bantling. 

Tue following are a tew of the names 
applied to this insect: The little bird of 
the sun,” “The little lady of the sun,” 
“St. Michael’s chicken,” “St. Lucia’s 
chicken,’”’ “St. Nicholas’s little dove,” 
“The Bishop Burnaby,” “The animal of 
heaven,” “The little bird of Mary,” “The 
little cow,”’ “Little bird,” ‘Little horse of 
God.” It is difficult to say how or when 
arose this peculiar idea of their sanctity. 
They crawl like bugs—in fact, “ladybug” 
is their real name—and if you push them 
they shut up and do not even crawl, 

In Sweden, if the black spots on the 
wing covers of the ladybird exceed seven, 
the usual number, it is thought to be a 
sign that corn will be dear; if they are 
fewer in nuwber, a pientiful harvest may 
be expected. 

The services of the ladybird in affairs of 
love are pretty well known. It is, how- 
ever, said that if you kill one you will be 
broken before snow falls. The Kentish 
veople say they are good, when powdered 
up, aS a preservative against ineasies and 


oulic! 
a rr 


Currous CALCULATIONS.—A :nongst the 
many illustrations that have been given to 
show the iminense distance of tne sun from 
the earth, there are probably noue more 
atriking than the following :— 

Feellug travels along the nerves at the 
rate of about 110 feet per second, being 
one-tenth of the velocity of sound through 
the air; so thatif a child were born with 
an arin 92,000,000 miles long, and should 
stretch it jorth until it touched the sun, he 
would live over the allotted span of three- 
score years and ten, and die without know- 
ing that he bad burned bis fingers, for it 
would take no less than 140 years to find 
that out through the mediuin of the nerves, 

Yet another calculation :—If 200 yards of 
string were wound round a vertical stick 
one inch in diameter, the Cistance which a 
person would bave to travel round and 
round the stick in order to unwind the 
string, always keeping it perfectly tight 
during the journey, would amount to over 
S18 miles (exactly 818 miles 320 yards). 

_—_——_ > 2 <——_—___——— 

M. DIBLER, the public executioner of 
Paris, is very fond of birds and music, 
He has a large and well-stocked aviary, 
and is a capital performer on the violin. 

—_--—_—[—-> - « > --—- - 

I wouLD give nothing for that man’s re- 
ligion whose very dog and cat are not the 
better for it. 


_——>-—. © ~<fe—-—- 
Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, alter years of suflering 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, anc 
vainiy trying every known reimedy, at last 
found a prescription which completely cured 
aud saved him from death. Any sufferer 
frou this dreadful disease sending a sell- 
addressed, stainped envelope to Prof. J. A. 
Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, wiil 
receive the recipe tree of charge. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B, De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Syreet, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 1887. 

{a addition to the most approved sanitary condi- 
tions, and all modern improvements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will be specially adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of « quiet, orderly home life, 
and the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
may desire to make for securing w their daughters the 
musical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr, tl, E, Arnold, the well known planist, wili 
conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
where no otber preference exists, 

Terms, $500 per year, for board and tullion in any 
class of the Packer Institute; payable, $300 at the 
opening of the year and $200 in the following March. 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 
other caute than protracted Illness, 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
penses of laundry, involve extra charges, which will 
in nocase exceed cost, Sheets, pillow-casea, blankets 
and counterpanes furnished by each scholar. 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 

REFERENCES: 

T. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
Rev. EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stainford, Ct. | 
BENSON J, LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Piains, N.Y. ! 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 4 Irv-; 

ing Place, N. Y. 
Trustees of Vassar College. 
Miss ABBY F.GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas- 

sar College. 
Pror. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
PROF. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 
Pror. I. C. COULEY, Vassar College. 
Pror. H. VAN LNGEN, Vassar College, 
MissES BONNEY and DILLAYE, Oguntz, Pa. 
Rev. C. H. HALL, D.D , 157 Montague st,, Brooklyn. 
PROF. ROB'T RK. RAY MOND, 123 Henry st., Brook) yn. 
Mr. WM. THAW, Pliitsbergh, Pa. 
Hon. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C, 
Mr. W. P. HALLIDAY, UCalro, Ml, 
Mk, H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Ll. 
Mr, F. J. PELZER, Charlestown, South Carolina, 
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$25 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZE VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPRES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen ‘o 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPEES AND SCALPS, 





No.1, The round of the INCHES. 

head, No. 1. From foerchead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No, 3. From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No, 4. From ear to ear the head, 


round the forehead. 

He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Geuts’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ igs, Half W 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
‘ured, and as cheap as any cstablishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 


High Arm Phila. Singer. 


ONLY $30 CASH. 





WARRANTED 5 YEARS. 
Ilas self-setting needle, self-threading shuttle, ts 
tight running, bas the handsomest wood work and 


finest extra attachments, 
$0, but send for cireular. 

Tuk «¢. A. WOOD COMPANY, 
17 NORTHM TENTH ST... PHIEILA., 


Don't pay agents $55 and 


PA. 


BR Name printed on ® Mixed Cards, and 100 
YOUR pap Pictures, 10e, Ray Card Co. Clintonville, Ct 


A genta Wanted for PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
: Good Pay, A. Gorton & Co,, Philada,, Pa. 


CURE “i: DEAF 


the Hearlag, and perform the work of the natural 
‘rum. Invisible, comfortable and > All 
conversation and even whispers heard d . Send for 
(Hustrated book FREE. Address orcali on 
¥. HISCOX, @B63 Broadway, New York, Mention this paper. 


ee 


Instant relief, Final cure and never 
e returns, Notudelicacy, Neither 
knife, purge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 


andallbowe! troubles-especially const pation —cur- 
ed like magic. Sufferers will learn of asimple remed 
free. by addressing, J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WSF §, Beautiful Plush Casket 
of Fine Jewelry sent free to every Agent sell- 


ing ourecards. Send tc. stamp for Lovely New Bam 
ples soll Outs. N. E.C 


AnD co., W allinefi =e ford. Coaa. 
OPIUM Pi E es 
a . 
Dr. J. Stephens, setanse. Ohio. 








AMONTH., Agents wanted. GO beat sell- 
mg articles in the world |} *smple free, 
Aduress JAY BRONSON, Detrvlt, Mich. 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


: 








was a young gentleman called when you was | —_z Sa - 
out. He didn’t leave no card, mias, but L can show 3 Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘in the head, ’’ as It 1s cailed,’’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
raphe ret if “eause there are three of his photo- H U Ni P ri rR E Y S can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
kraphsin your album,*? MENTS. In fact itimay be the first time they have ever seen a Fence ng og yet be bee — 
" ‘ ay ; sal af Sesacnae so ouch as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Duwn on the Swanee River,’’ tor instance—they : 
The 7 Were talking ofa death, when one 1 Manual - all Diseases, can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- s 


By F. HUMPHREYS, H. D, 





- an asked; “‘What were his last words?*’ ‘‘Ile RICHLY BOUND IN sistance of this GUIDE. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 

} ah say anything,** was the reply. ‘‘That’s just CLOLH and GOLD in different keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble cleis, together with the 
nod pl sold the frst man, with an approving 7 Mailed Free. power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under 

‘ tere was no gas about him. He was all stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study, It will do nothing 





business,** 





: 
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f 
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. wa a Glenaaanion CS —— i of the kind, What iteando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL 1s to enable anyone understanding 
‘How d’ye do, Brother Jones? I hope 3 Oc peoaed Worm Fever, Worm Colic...- +25 the nature of atone or alr in music to play such tunes or airs, withoul ever having opened a music 
you are going to give me your vote.’* ‘Very sorry, B&Crying Colle, oc Soothing Fee, et book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a half-note or a 
Colonel, but [ have already promised it to your | ¢ ere 9 Gripiag, TE lious Colic.eee 25 quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. The Galde is place! on the tustrument, and the player, without 
il’ “Oh, never mind that. In election times 6 Cholera sorbes, Vorniting «+e dents t, reference to anything but what heis shown by it todo, can inatew moments play the plece ac- 
hea and keeping are two different things, you Z Coughs, Coin dthacte, Faccarha.....- 23 urately and without the least trouple, Although It does not and never can supplant regular books 
| how,* se Sin aie, ee r | » 46 ° J ‘ 3: “A = a 
| yeu mas az 660,’ said Jones, ‘1°ll promise Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo.. .25 of stady, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ an fall others who are thel 





own instructors, By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIAT FELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of picces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
So, aftera very little prac- 


ww “ee 


Little Margery, playing with her kitten, 


} SI Headaches, Sick Headeche, Vee me 
HOMEOPATHIC 



































% 1 to the position and touch of the keys. 
eoCarather severe scratch from the animal. Her the sounds, and the fingers user 

: . jtious Btornach..- -+-+++- 25 : » Gul will be easy to pick out, alinost with the skJll and rapidity of the trained 
“ tee tmbled for an instant, and then she assumed ‘? Dyspepsia, L. Painful Perinds ae tice with the rig me a prc poo - ane he —— 

‘©commanding attitude and expression that her He Whites, ' wd Profuse Periods..... 25 player, any air or tun A y . 


YJough, Dufticult Sreathing.... The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. But tt will teach 


mother had assumed under somewhat similar cir 1 rou 

5 e J ta »t OonA.. i F r 
or re te yea s one, extending aad mans, i ee | yy <n hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a numb of be nes ithout 
sald, sternly: ° itty, dive me dat pin!"* 15] Rh tT Acue, EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child If itean say lis A, B, (sand knowsa 


Lever Bnd AC tne cea. 
Pile. eee faenza, Cold in the Bead. 
hoopin Congh, Violent Coughs... 
General bility, Physical Weaknees 
fdney a Sapeaate sarsace 
ervous riitY¥..---- ecu seeepecn se? 

F } aknews, Wetting Bed.... 
39 Urinary Wri he Heart. Paipitation..1. 


SPECIFICS. 


ry ° yo jets, or sent p «t paid on rece, y 
print ton nhs" MEBICINY 60... 109 Falten St. 54 
Fringe Cards, with 
40 mixed, and Sol A 
Clintonville, Coon. 


tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’’—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well, There are 
many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO forthem ALL WESAY. Its cheapness and useful- 
nese, moreover, wonld make ita very good present to give w= person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas. Almost every home In the land has a plano, organ or melodeor, whereon seldom more 
than one of the family can play. With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or lees 
gvod use of their instruments. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, al! postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. (Post- 
age stamps, 2°s, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the wordsan: m asic for 100 
popular songs, will be sent with The Guide. Address 


THE CUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


The most astonishing instance of a man’s } 
regard for his word was recently given by a man 2 
, “So killed bis wife, whom he did not like. When 
er “hy he did not go offand leave her instead of 
“lng her, he replied that ‘the had promised, on 
| i's wedding day, to live with her until death should 


— ae and that he was not the man to bread his 


m.. lady who had recently Jost her hus- 
the funae 4 triend were eating dinner together at 
(rom th eet the laiter. ‘*L sympathize with you 
ary yh ottom of my heart in your great sorrow, "’ 
" earn re “Ic must be terrible to lose such a 
only the h Al, me, yes,’ sighed the widow: ‘‘it Is 
Basen ee of soon meeting him in a better land 
1v me courage and desire to live.*’ 
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Da hidden name and Silk 
i page sample book, Lets. 
Silver Ring, cus. Clinton Bros... 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Good seuse presides to an unusual extent 
over the modes of the season ; sufficient 
latitude is given for individual taste and 
fancy to bave fair play, but outre styles 
and exaggerations of all kinds have been 
coldly received, and are only adopted to a 
limited extent by a few of those elegantes, 
to whom novelty is everything, and good 
taste and propriety matters of minor im- 
portance. 

In chapeaux, although capotes are smal! 
and hats large, the models that meet with 
most favor are those which are more re- 
markable for elegance of form and trim- 
ming, than for bizarre shapes and colors. 

Small, poiirted, stringless capotes are the 
most popular form with young, and even 
with middle-aged and gray-haired wearers, 
when their features are sinall, and the 
coiffure is becoming. 

A great many delicious little capotes are 
made of tulie illusion in white and light 
colors, either bouillonne or arranged in 
narrow pleatings and ruches. The trim- 
ming is usually an aigrette bow of faille 
ribbon, with a picot eage. 

A lovely little model of this kind is in a 
soft shade of biue, not too pure a blue, but 
just touched with a green shade, trimmed 
with an aigrette bow to match and a little 
bunch of pale pink roses. 

Another pretty model is in pale-lilac 
tulle, the crown covered with bouillonnes 
of tulle divided by straw insertion, and the 
brim covered with lilac blossom in all 
shades of lilacand in white; the aigrette 
is a tall bunch of shaded lilac, backed by a 
pleating of lilac crepe lisse. Other small 
flowers, especially heliotrope, are used in 
the same wuy. 

Hats vary in style more than bonnets ; 
those intended tor traveling are practical 
chapeaux, in dark colors, of moderate size, 
and trimmed with sensible-looking flat 
bows, which cannot be crushed, and wings 
and heads of birds which rain and wind 
cannot injure. Other hats sre eminently 
unpractical, but coquettish toadegree, Fan- 
cliul shapes, with very high or with very 
luw crowns, and with wice brims turned 
up in some unexpected feshion in one part, 
sometimes even all around by strips of rib- 
bon, abound amongst these models. 

For tbe trimmings there «are faille rib- 
bona with boucle purl edges, reversible, 
plaid, siriped and chequered ribbons, also 
of faille, and gauze ribbons in an equal vari- 
ety of colors and patterns ; squares of silk 
and of lace, tlowers and foliage, are also 
employed for the adornment of these 
hais. 

Between these two extremes come the 
chapeaux intended for more ordinary wear. 
Tuese are all, or nearly all, made with 
high crowns, and the newest models are 
almost devoid of brim at the back, while 
in front it advances well over the forehead, 
and forms a real and complete protection to 
the upper pa:t of the face. 

A very good model has the crown draped 
with fine black Chantilly laco over straw- 
colored satin, and a brim of goid-embroid- 
ered passementerio in straw color and 
black. A band of black ribbon velvet is 
folded around the crown and tied in a bow 
in front, and another bow is placed on the 
top of the crown at the back, with a small 
plume of black feather tips and a straw- 
colored aigrette. 

Modistes are doing their best to increase 
the reasonableness of modern attire by 
diminishing tbe size of the tournure; a 
sinall cushion fastened ou inside the skirt, 
with a single steel for moderate tigures, or 
two for tuose that are beyond the medium 
size, are all that fashion now requires with 
sbort dresses. Thejupon tournure is still 
worn with trained dresses, which are apt to 
fallin at the knees unless supported in 
some Way underneath. 

A great many costumes,- especially 
traveling dresses, are made with double 
waistcoats; one is of velvet, or a mass ol 
embroidery on peau dé soie tor dressy toil- 
ette, the under waistcoat, over which the 
first one opens, is of surah crepon or lace, 
In materials there are no newer designs 
than chequers, plaids, and wide pekin 
stripes, shaded, or with chine or Powpa- 
dour patterns. A favorite style for travel- 
ing costumes will be the redingote of 
striped or cheyuered cloth, opening in 
front over a pleated skirt of taille, or 
woolen material, in a coior that barmon- 
izes with the cloth redingote. 

One of these convenient vetements is of 
biscuit-colored checked and striped cloth 
with a full skirt, open in front, the bodice 
being also slightly full infront. The three 
capes are joined on the chest by a passem- 
enterie or metal clasp; the upper and un- 
der capes are of the cloth, the intermedi- 
ate cape is of blue plaid velvet, and the col- 


: lar and bow on the bat are also of velvet. 





The second dress is of plain and pekin 
mauve foulard; the skirt and tunic are 
simple, and only remarkable for the grace- 
tul draping of the tunic, but the corsage 
shows a new way of combining two mate- 
rials, 

The chequered foulard forming all the 
upper part of bodice and ending in three 
long points at the back, terminates in front 
in along centre point, shorter points end- 
ing atthe chest on each side are joined 
only at the neck. 

Two other toilets are more dressy in style 

and material. The first is of plain and 
spotted silk in a light shade ; the vetement 
worn with this isa complete novelty, and 
extremely pretty for young ladies; it con- 
sists of bretelles, which may be made of 
velvet or of taille, forming a point at the 
back and meeting at the waist in front, 
where they are fastened under a jet orna- 
ment; below the waist they fall in long 
mantelet ends, widening at the edge and 
ornamented there with jet motits and deep 
jet fringe. The short pelerine sleeves are 
of lace, and end in front a little above the 
waist ; they are joined on under a row of 
jet beads, and long bows, the ends tipped 
with jet balls, fall from each one of the 
shoulders. 
The second dress is for a married lady ; 
the skirt is of faille, the tunic of pekin 
broche. The small mantle is of brown 
ottoman, with a richly beaded plastron at 
the back, and beaded ornament to match 
crossing the front from shoulder to 
shoulder ; similar ornaments are placed on 
the sleeves, and all are in beads of various 
shades of brown, gold and bronze, The 
fronts and the sleeves terminate in sharp 
points, each of which is ornamented with a 
long loop and end of brown ribbon. 


The most fashionable colors are still the 
gray and gray-blue sbades known as Rus- 
sian blue, steel gray, blue steel, and luci- 
ole; ali.ost equally in vogue with these 
are heliotrope, pistachio green, and some 
suades of yellow, which are popular with 
brunettes. 

In more delicate shades the chief favor- 
ites are old rose, of which there are many 
varietios, ,tea-rose, Orange and salmon 
shades of pink, wild-rose pink, aud a pink 
shade of lilac, which is very new and 
pretty, but rather trying to the con- 
plexion. 

Any or all of these colors are employed 
for dresses worn on ceremonious occasions, 
and are seen ip faille and moire in wide 
alternate stripes, with satin in cerise, pale- 
blue, green, and orange, forming a_bril- 
liant mixture of colors of wonderful 
effect. 

These materials are used only for the 
skirts of dresses under polonaises of white 
or black lace, tunics of guipure laize, and 
scarfs and draperies composed of Chantilly 
tlounces, or of point or other kinds of rich 
lace, 

Toilettes composed entirely of lace are 
also much worn; especially in blaek lace, 
these being almost invariably accompanied 
by two bodices, one tor day and the other 
for evening wear. 





Odds and Ends, 
ON VARIOUS SUBJKOTS, 

Old-fashioned Irish Stew, —Supposing 
there is a joint on hand which is not bare, 
but which is not far trom it, so tbat there is 
not inéat to make hash or any similar dish, 
proceed as follows: Cut off every particle 
of meat in pieces not too large to be eaten 
with a spoon ; break up the bone well and 
take out the marrow, if there is any. Care- 
fully keep back sinew, veins, gristle or any 
portions which are not quite good to eat. 
When cutting the meat off a bone thus, it 
is usually found that there is much more 
than there at first appeared to be. Put 
bones, meat and all into a stew-pan, pepper 
and salt them welland add three or tour 
large onions sliced, and double the quan- 


quarters. Pour on stock made from bones, 
or water, to cover the whole, and boil a)! 
gently together for nearly three hours, be- 


the stew should burn. At the last, adda 
spoontul of ketchup, if approved, and serve 
\n a soup-tureen, the potatoes, of course, 
will bein @ mash. Considering of what 
bomely material this dish is made, people 
who do not know it will be astonished te 
tind how good itis. It is very nourishing, 


for people who are not high-minded, is ex 
cellent for luncheon. 

When cold mutton is very much broken 
up so that it seems hopeless to make any- 
thing but mince out of it, the foilowing 
recipe will probably be approved where 
mince is disliked, as it is very much by 
some people: Cut the meat up neatiy, but 
do not chop it; mneasure it, and mix with 





ittwice as much cold boiled potatoes, also 
cutsmall. Puta gill of stock into a stew- 
pan, with a slice of butter and a little pep- 
perand salt ; then stir in the meat and 

and cook gently, stirring occa- 
sionally till hot througl without browning. 
Serve hot. 

Cut cold beef into neatslices. Put these 
into a baking-tin, and sprinkle good veal 
forcemeat over them, and place on each 
slice a little piece of butter to keep it moist. 
Pour in some good gravy, and bake till hot 
through. Serve round mashed potatoes 
with the pieces overlapping each other,and 
the gravy poured over. 

Cut about a pound and a half of boiled 
beef into slices about a quarter of an inch 
thick, cutting away all the fat, and setting 
aside the outer portion, if it is dry and 
hard, Take one pound of onions peeled 
and sliced, and fry them gently in a little 
butter or goud dripping till they are soit 
and yellow, but not at all burnt; sprinkle 
an ounce of tlour over them, add a little 
salt and pepper, and let them cook five 
minutes longer. Take the pan off the fire, 
pour on a pint of stock, and then stir the 
sauce over the fire for twenty minutes. 
Add a teaspoonful of nixed mustard and a 
few drops of liquid browning. Put the 
slices of beef into a pie dish, pour the sauce 
over, and bake in a gentle oven for twenty 
minutes. Serve in tbe dish in which the 
preparation was baked. Cold beet thus 
warmed again is called miroton of beet. 
Its flavor may be varied by putting a litle 
curry paste or a few mushrooms with the 
sauce, and if the oven is notin working 
order the beef may be put into the pan and 
made hot with the onions, 

Boiled Leg of Mutton.—Let the mutton 
hang for a few days (or even a week in 
cold weather) before ccoking. Atthe end 
of that time cut off the back bone and rub 
the meat, if necessary, with a cleun cloth. 
Put it into a large saucepan of boiling wa- 
ter; let it boil fast for two minutes, in 
order to harden the outside, and so retain 
all the juices, then draw the pan on one 
side and allow the meat to gently simmer 
until sufficiently cooked. Fitteen minutes 
must be allowed for every pound, and fif- 
teen minutes over. Some persons like 
simmall, wiole turnips, boiled in the liquor 
withthe mutton, arranged neatly round 
the edgeof the dish for a garnish, while 
others prefer to have the meat served alone, 
accompanied by caper sauce. 

Pvtatoes.—Potato mould is an exceed- 
ingly pretty dish, and very easily made. 
Boil or steam tue potatoes in the usual way, 
inash them thoroughly with a little milk, 
butter, pepper, and salt; press them firmly 
into a pretty mould which has been well- 
greased, then turn them out on the dish, 
and place them eitherin the oven or be- 
iore a hot fire for a few minutes, io get 
prettily browned. This is a very dainty 
way of serving potatoes, and make a nice 
change trom the ordinary dish of mashed 
potatoes, 


Crackers.— Butter, one cup ; salt, one tea 
spoon ; flour, two quarts. Rub thoroughly 
together with the hand, and wet up with 
cold water ; beat well, and beat in flour to 
imame quite brittle and hard; then pinch 
off pieces and roll out each cracker by it- 
self and bake. ‘ 

Corn Cakes.—Two cups of buttermilk, a 
half teaspoon of salt, half teaspoon of soda 
(unless the buttermilk should be quite 
sour, in which case add a little more) ; stir 
in two small handfuls of corn meal, mak- 
ing a very thin batter; grease your pan 
well, pour in the batter, and bake it until 
it ceases to boil and gets nicely browned 
all over. 

French Fried Potatves.—Pare the pota- 
toes, cutiu blocks an inch long and a little 
larger than @ lead pencil, soak in ice water 
au hour, drain and dry witb a towel, have 





tity of raw peeled potatoes cut up into | 


ing caretul to avoid quick boiling, tor fear | 


and in cold weather very warming, and, | 


as much hot lard as you would to fry 

; doughnuts, putin as many of the potato 
strips as will goin without overlaying and 
| iry ustil a golden brown, stirring them up 
| often that tuey may brown evenly, take 
je into colander and dust lightly with 
salt. 


| 
| 
Oi ¥. anni ’ 
inger Snaps.—Cup of molasses, cup otf 
' 


Sugar, cup of butter ; set on the fire and let 
| it boil up, thei: add two eggs, a teaspoon of 
ginger, teaspoon of cinnamon, a little nut- 
| meg, saltanda tablespoon of soda scant, 
| dissolved in a full tablespoon of Vinegar, 
ilour to make stiif enough to roll out,cut in 

thin cakes and bake in moderate oven, 





| 


| ONE of the wost distinguished lawyers in 
| Paris, who lives near the Bourse, joves to 
_ tell a story of how, when a baby in arins, 

he begged in the streets of Paris,against his 

will, of course. The nurse who bad charge 
ot hiun used to hire hin out toa professional 
| bezgger. The rage of tis parents,when this 


ies little baby-farming scheime i 
covered, may be easily imagined. piabaed 











Cenfidential Correspondents. 





M. H.—Sixteen anda half years is too 
young an age for a girl to marry at. 


W. B. M. M.—The slang word “dickens” 
is synonymous with devil; and in this sense it is 
used by Shakspeare in his ‘‘Merry Wives of Wing. 
sor.’’ 


A. M.—Tbe choice of a profeasion or cal|- 
ing is so delicate a matter, and, tn some instances, 
so depends ov the appearance of an individual, that 
no stranger ought to undertake to advise him there- 
op. 


C. N. A.—A young lady who js frank and 
truthful enough to inform her lover voluntarily of 
her faults of temper and conduct, should be trusted 
by him in proportion tothe gravity of the matters 
which she thus confides to his keeping. 


B. D.—If you wish to live in peace with 
your relatives, you must not catchup every slight 
spark of offence and fan it lntoa flame of wrath. By 
being conciliatory yourself, you will evoke a like 
spirit in your relations and neighbors, 


YacHut.—The “sail area” varies in ‘arge 
and heavy vessels trom thirty to torty times the 
area of the immersed midship section; In yachts 
from thirty to seventy-five times. A racer is usually 
filled with a larger proportion of sail thau a crulsing 
yacht. 


LAUREATE.—Tbe Corinna referred to by 
Tennyson In the **Princess, ** in the lines— 


6 ne» they raised 
A tent of satin, elaborately wrought 
With fair Corinna’s triumph,’ 


wasa Greek poetess of Buwotla, who gained a victory 
over Pindar at the public games, B.C, 49, 


Fix.—You say you are desperately in 
love, and in the same breath lament that the object 
of your affection has no money. As you are abvut to 
start in business for yourself, that ought not to make 
any difference in your state of feeling. A wife Is 
generally more valuable than money. Look at the 
matter in a more generous spirit. Money, at best, ts 
only anagent. A wife is everything that an honor- 
able, ladustrious, and spirited man requires; she is 
neither his servant nor moneyed partner, 


LENOX.—The area of New York City is 
33 9-10 square miles; of Vhiladelphia, 1294. Their 
population, according to the census of 1880, was New 
York, 1,206,299 ; Philadelphia, 447,170. The next city 
in size, according to population, was Brooklyn, with 
566,663. Inarea New Orleans was ‘‘next,’’ being 
larger than elther, with 130 square miles, The estl- 
mated population in lss5 of the four .eading citles 
was New York, 1, 486, 299; Philadelphia, 970,000; Chie- 
ago, 703,817 ; Brooklyn, 653, 413. 

D. O.—Tiere are inauy people who take 
delizht in circulating gossip which will make trouble 
between lovers. And, unfortunately, lovers are 
often too ready to listen w evil reports against each 
other, and sometimes, onthe spur of the moment, 
they actin a way which embitters all their future 
lives. Youshould avoid making such a mistake. 
When your lover returns, tell him frankly what you 
have heard, and hear what he has to say about it, be- 
tore you come to any decision on the subject. 


DouBrFuL.—If two gentlemen are walk- 
ing togetner and ore of them is recognized by a lady, 
it is the duty—or shall we say the privilege ?—of the 
other to join his friend in acknowledging the ealuta- 
tion. **Why,’? you goon to ask, ‘*should gentleman 
No, 2 have the privilege of saluting a lady he does 
not Know merely because he happens to be in the 
company of No1?"* The reply to this is that the 
privilege comes to hiin la discharging an obligation 
of courtesy, it being considered only respectful to the 
lady to acknowledge her salutation to one tu whose 
company le happens to be. 


H. W.S.—1. “Eureka’’ is Greek tor “I 
have found it,*’ and is memurable as the exclamation 
of Archimedes, the’ philosopher of Syracuse, when 
he had discovered how to test tue purity of Hiero’s 
crown, 2. Caryatides are female figures in 
Greek costume, used in architecture to sup- 
port entablatures. The word has an interesting 
derivation. Thecity of Carya, in Arcadia, sided 
with the Persians when they invaded Greece under 
Xerxes, and after the invaders had retiretl, the 
Greeks destroyed the city, slew the men, and wade 
the women slaves. ‘To perpetuate its disgrace, 
Praxiteles employed figures of Caryan women with 
Persian men for architectural columus, 


C. B. N.—Asa general rule, exbibitious 
of kindness and affection, teinpered with gentle but 
inflexible firmness, are the best means of keeping 
children in the paths of obedience. Harshoess, and 
unkindness, lay uo foundation for that moral and 
spiritual training and those habits of self-goveru- 
ment on the part of the child, which, after all, are 
the only things that can be relied upon to work auy 
permavent good to children in this regard, Wherea 
child ls governed by inere repression, either by flog- 
ging or the fear of chastisement, the moment the re- 
pressing influence is removed, the child is freed from 
al) restraint, and left without any cowpass, chart, or 
rudder of self-government to steer by or with, aud 
hence is atthe mercy of any storm of passion that 
may assailhim. Is not this plain ? The main thing, 
therefore, is to build upin the child a principle or 
system of self-government, so that he may be able lo 
triumph over all tae powers of slu and darkness that 
nay either assail or tempt them, 

RK. R. G. — “Meetings that bave take 
place’? is the correct form, The fact that the word 
one occurs at the begiuning of the sentence in such & 
way as to lead the ear to expect a verb in the singue 
lar to agree with it, deludes people into thinking that 
has should be used instead of have. If the words In 
the sentence were slightly differeut in arrangment— 
as, forexample, ‘‘of the meetings that have taken 
place, it is one of the most important’’—there would 
be no question in the case. Everybody would ther 
see that ‘thave taken place’? is the correct form of 
expression, The whole seutence is one of those 
idiomatie forins of expression which have Lecome 
fixed in our language, notwithstanding the objec- 
jons which have been urged against it, Although It 
is grainmatically correct, it is logically Imperfect. A 
meeting that has yet to take place of course cannot 
be one of the most {mportant meetings that have al- 
ready taken place. But to express tle idea em- 
vodied in the sentence ina thoroughly rhetorical and 
logical form would be so much more cu in bersome 
than the form in commou use, that a majority of per 
sons use the straightforward, compact, iio 
inode, aud speak of a coming meeting, oF other fa- 
ture event, as ‘tone of the wost important events 
that have taken piace,’ etc. ‘Chis is in accordance 
with the maxim that ‘ ‘idiomatic forms of expression 
are not governed by rigid grammatical or rhetor 
rules.’’ 


























